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Q Bituminous coal leads all other fuels in the generation of elec. 
tricity. And nearly every year, Electric Power Companies get 
more electricity from one ton of coal than they did the year 
before. The upper bar shows how much electric power one ton 

Q What do “crocodiles” do in our coal mines? of coal produced in 1914. On the lower bar, block in how much 
The miners keep them as pets power you think that same ton produces today. 
nei ee ~ we A On the average, Electric Power Companies now generate over 
They warn miners of bad air [_] three times more power from each ton of coal than they did in 
A “Crocodiles” help remove coal. The modern automatic coal- 1914. Recently, engineers have built even better generating plants 
loading machine, which miners sometimes call a “crocodile,” which will produce over five times more power than the 1914 
really looks like one. Broad “teeth,” revolving toward the ae ; a 
center of the machine’s “mouth,” pick up the loose coal at Coal in the ground hasn’t changed during this time. But since 
the rate of six tons per minute. Machines like this make 1914, new preparation machinery has greatly improved the 
the miner's job much easier and far more productive than quality of coal. And during that same time, better coal-burning 
in the past. equipment has continually boosted coal’s power output. 


Q Here is a scrambled list of bituminous coal’s best customers. 
Put them in proper order, with the biggest user first. 


RAILROADS COKE, GAS & CHEMICALS 
RETAIL DEALERS ELECTRIC POWER UTILITIES 


A In proper order, the list would read as follows: Coke, Gas 
& Chemicals (92,000,000 tons); Retail Dealers (90,000,000 
tons); Electric Power Utilities (81,000,000 tons); Railroads 
(72,000,000 tons). 


The questions 

FREE BOOKLET [ se 
@ above are only 61/2 TONS 1 TON 1/2 TON 

a four of many in 


our fascinating new booklet—“King Coal Quiz.” Write Q If you were a miner, using today’s modern equipment, how 
for your free copy today! much coal do you think you could get out in the average work- 
ing day? Check the proper pile. 


cal ® > ge A Check the biggest pile: The American miner averaged 6 tons 
13] 4 J j ll * hee a Al. of coal per working i é i 


g day in 1949. By way of comparison, an 

American miner produces as much coal as six British miners. 

BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE The chief reason for American leadership is modern machinery. 
Today in our underground bituminous mines, about 91% of the 
WASHINGTON, D. C. coal is mechanically cut, and about 60% is mechanically loaded. 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
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THE COVER PICTURE 


Half Dome, Yosemite 


From Glacier Point, looking up 


Tenaya Canyon 


MAJESTIC Half Dome —to many 
visitors the very symbol of Yosem- 
ite — dominates the spectacular valley 
from 4892 feet above its floor. The 
great monolith is on such a grand scale 
that its size is hard to grasp: the free- 
standing upper portion is more than 
¥4 mile wide and 4/10 mile thick, and 
has a summit area of about 13 acres. 


The tall broad shaft was formed 
unknown ages ago when molten rock 
flowed upward into a “mold” in the 
earth’s crust and slowly crystallized 
into one solid granite block, in roughly 
the shape known to us today. Succeed- 
ing ages removed overlying rock 
layers, revealing the massive column. 
The roundness of the top and back is 
the result of at least 12,000,000 years 
of exfoliation (the casting off of suc- 
cessive curving shells or scales from 
the exposed surface). The sheer north 
side is a much younger surface, cleaned 
off in more recent times by the Tenaya 
Glacier, which flowed beside it and 
carried away thin sheets of rock that 
had begun to crack off. No glacier 
ever covered the Dome; the highest 
was 500 feet below the summit. 


Although most Yosemite visitors are 
content to look at Half Dome from 
below, the more energetic may ascend 
to its 8852-foot summit with the aid of 
a fixed cable on the eastward shoulder, 
and are rewarded with an extraordi- 
nary view of the Valley and of the 
surrounding high country. — By Char- 
lotte E. Mauk, assistant secretary of 
Sierra Club. Photo by courtesy of the 
Yosemite Park and Curry Company. 
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Notice of Initiative Proposal Affecting 
The California Teachers Association 





At its meeting on December 9, 1950, the Board of Directors and the State Executive 
Secretary were officially presented with petitions signed by more than 10 per cent of the 
members of the California Teachers Association requesting that the following proposal 
affecting the Association be submitted to a vote of the membership: 


“PROPOSAL 


“WHEREAS, it is deemed by the members of this Association to be to their 
best interests and to the best interests of the Association that the Articles of Incor- 
poration and By-Laws of the Association be amended as hereinafter provided : 


“NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the number of directors 
of this Association be changed from nine to twelve by amending Article Fifth of the 
Articles of Incorporation of the Association to read as follows: 





“ “Fifth — That the number of directors of said Association shall be 
twelve; and the names and residences of the directors who are appointed 
for the first year and to serve until the election and qualification of their 
successors are as follows, to-wit: 


““M. E. Dailey, San Jose, California; E. C. Moore, Los Angeles, 
California; J. H. Francis, Los Angeles, California; C. L. McLane, Fresno, 
California’; C. C. Van Liew, Chico, California; E. B. Wright, Stockton, 
California; Fred T. Moore, Alameda, California; J. W. McClymonds, 
Oakland, California; A. F. Lange, Berkeley, California.’ 





“AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the State Council of Education 
of the Association be directed to adopt an amendment to the By-Laws of the 
Association amending Section 1 of Article III of said By-Laws to read as follows: 


“ “Section 1. Composition. The board of directors of the Association, 
consisting of 12 directors, shall exercise all of the corporate powers of the 
Association, subject to the limitations and restrictions provided by law 
and in these By-Laws, and to the policies established by the State Council 
of Education. Each Section of the Association, other than the Bay Section 
and the Southern Section, shall be entitled to have one of its members on 
the board of directors. The Bay Section shall be entitled to have three of 
its members on the board and the Southern Section shall be entitled to 
have five of its members on the board.’ 


“AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the members of this Associa- 
tion hereby adopt and approve of said amendment of the Articles of Incorporation 
of the Association and said proposed direction to the State Council of Education, 
and they hereby direct the Board of Directors of the Association and the State 
Council of Education to place this proposal into effect.” 





Pursuant to Section 1 of Article XII of the By-Laws, the Board directed that this notice 
of such proposal be published in the January and February issues of the CTA Journal and 
that a ballot for use by the members in voting on the proposal be published in the March 
issue, together with detailed instructions concerning the completion and return of the ballot. 
The Board also directed that this notice and the instructions accompanying the ballot specify 
that, as required by the provisions of Section 9400 of the California Corporations Code, 
the affirmative vote of a majority of the active members of the Association, and not merely 
a majority of those who return ballots, will be required to authorize further action on the 


proposal. — Arthur F. Corey, State Executive Secretary. 
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CALIFORNIA 
TEST 
BUREAU 


JOSEPH T. HANSON 
AS 
GUIDANCE 
AND 
EVALUATION 


CONSULTANT 


We are pleased to report the association of Mr. Joseph Hanson 
with our company as Guidance and Evaluation Consultant. Mr. 
Hanson has been employed most recently as Coordinator of 
Occupational Information and Guidance for the Los Angeles County 
Schools. He has a varied and extensive professional background 
in education as teacher, superintendent of schools, and education 
officer with the rank of major in the armed forces. 

Mr. Hanson is at your service to render assistance gratis on guidance 
and evaluation problems. 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


5916 HOLLYWOOD BLVD., HEMPSTEAD 2388, LOS ANGELES 28, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: MADISON, WIS., NEW CUMBERLAND, PA. 





Publishers of Standardized Diagnostic Tests of Achievement, 
Aptitude, Intelligence, Interest, and Personality Adjustment. 
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EDUCATION and National Defense 


HE fears that a major effort in mobilizing our country for defense would intensify 
"hte already critical problems in the schools, are now shown to have been well 

founded. The failure of governmental authorities to establish rigid controls on the 
cost of living is making teachers salaries more inadequate with every passing day. 


Even if controls are now promptly applied, adjustments must be made in school 
support to meet the results of inflation on the cost of education since the establishment 
of the present levels of support. If controls are further delayed, the already dangerous 


margin between available school funds and minimum school needs will continue to 
widen. 


THE SCHOOLS are Vital to Defense 


HE present world crisis is not temporary. What is going on in the schools today is 

an imperative segment of our defense program for tomorrow. The young people 
now in the schools are the human resources who must carry the brunt of a continuing 
defense effort. Modern military methods demand an educated personnel. 


Neglect of education today could only be defended on the premise that the present 
national danger would be brief and, therefore, that we could afford to waste a generation 
in meeting the present crisis. Such a course of action would not be consistent with 
historical experience. It would be national folly. 


There is every reason to believe that a reservoir of intelligent, educated youth will 
be just as important to the security of our country five or ten years hence as it is today. 


No country is rich enough to afford to solve any immediate crisis by sacrificing the 
welfare of its children. 


SCHOOLS NEEDS are Urgent 


IS other pages of this issue are outlined the legislative goals agreed upon by the State 

Council of Education at its recent meeting in Los Angeles. These broad and 
challenging goals are established because a confused world situation and a complicated 
and difficult state financial picture do not relieve educational leadership of the respon- 
sibility of keeping the needs of the schools constantly before the Legislature and the 


public. — A.F.C. 
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CALIFORNIA—Here We Come! 


By Myrtle Gustafson, Oakland; Chairman, NEA Planning Committee; 


Junior NEA State Director for California 


delegates and visitors who are planning to attend the Representative 


Uy seiegaes and Here We Come,” is the rousing song of some 5000 


Assembly of the National Education Association to be held July 1-6, 
1951, in San Francisco. The Palace has been selected as the Headquarters 


Hotel. 


Plans are under way for one of the largest Representative Assembly 
meetings ever to be held. Representatives of the NEA staff are working 
with the California Planning Committee on the 1951 NEA Representative 
Assembly meeting. All reports indicate that the 1951 San Francisco meeting 
will be “bigger and better” both in attendance and in program. 


The 1951 meeting marks an innova- 
tion in the usual plan of organization 
in that California Teachers Associa- 
tion is sponsoring the meeting. This 
means that while San Francisco is the 
host city, all of the local associations 
in the state will share the responsibil- 
ity as well as the honor. 


Planning Committee Established 


In planning the convention, Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association appointed 
an NEA Planning Committee to work 
out preliminary arrangements and to 
appoint working committees. The 
NEA Planning Committee comprises 
the following persons, — Myrtle Gus- 
tafson, Chairman; Marguerite Con- 
nolly, Mary Flinn, Mrs. Louise Gridley, 
Wallace Hall, Helen Holt, Watt Long, 


Frank Parr, and Rex Turner. 


This committee has been most for- 
tunate in having the finest possible 
cooperation and assistance from the 
office of the superintendent of San 
Francisco schools. Dr. Herbert C. 
Clish and his staff have offered their 
services and help on every problem. 
The committee is also fortunate in 
having the help of the CTA staff, 
with Dr. Frank W. Parr appointed as 
staff liaison member of the committee. 

Representatives from the NEA who 
have visited California to discuss con- 
vention plans are Dr. Karl Berns, 
Assistant Executive Secretary, and 
Belmont Farley, Director of Press and 
Radio Relations. The San Francisco 
Convention and Tourist Bureau is also 
generously assisting with registration, 
housing, and entertainment plans. 


Other Committees 


Civic leaders in the state have shown 
their interest in the meeting by agree- 
ing to act as sponsors of the NEA 
Representative Assembly in San Fran- 
cisco. Heading the list is Governor 
Earl E. Warren. 

The various 
pointed by the 


sub-committees, ap- 
Planning Committee 


6 


to develop the plans for the conven- 
tion activities, are as follows: 


Classroom Teachers Night — Co-chair- 
men: Marguerite Connolly, Mrs. Nora 
Pearson. 

Decorations, Signs and Posters — Co- 
chairmen: Myrtie Gifford, Archie 
Wedemeyer. 

Finance — Co-chairmen: Oscar Anderson, 
Arnold Joyal. 

Friendship Night — Co-chairmen: Mary 
Sweeney, Genevieve Jordan. 

Hospitality and Sightseeing — Co-chair- 
men: Elizabeth McFeely,Margaret Gird- 
ner. 

Information and Registration — Co- 
chairmen: Richard Ryall, Mrs. Alice 
Hubner. 

Meeting Places and Ushers — Co-chair- 
men: Morris Williams, Sylvester Kelly. 

Publicity — Co-chairmen: Herbert C. 
Clish, Vaughn Seidel. 

State Headquarters Rooms — Co-chair- 
men: Asenath Rutland, Lucille Bat- 
dorf. 


California Expects To Be First in NEA 


Local associations will want to make 
their plans to send a large representa- 
tion to the meeting. This meeting 
affords a wonderful opportunity to 
participate in the program of the 
NEA, both in the Representative 
Assembly, which is the policy-making 
body of the association, and in the 
discussion groups working on profes- 
sional problems. In order to elect a 
representative to the Representative 
Assembly a local association must be 
affiliated with the NEA and have at 
least 51 NEA members. The number 
of representatives is based upon the 
total NEA membership; affiliation 
dues of $5 should accompany ‘the 
application. 

With the NEA coming to Califor- 
nia, our local associations will want to 
increase the membership in NEA in 
order to achieve our goal of California 
First in NEA. Pennsylvania still holds 
first place, although California has a 


larger number of teachers. Now is the 
time for an all-out drive for member. 
ship! NEA memberships are to be 


sent to the executive secretaries of the 
CTA Sections. 


Convention Features 


Some of the special features of the 
convention program will be the depart. 
ment and commission meetings on 
Monday, the daily Representative 
Assembly morning session, discussion 
groups on a wide range of subjects in 
the afternoons, and outstanding speak- 
ers at the evening programs. All NEA 
members are invited to attend all 
meetings, but only authorized dele. 
gates may vote in the Representative 
Assembly. 

One of the festive social activities 
is Friendship Night, which affords all 
members an opportunity to meet the 
executive staff, officers, and candidates 
for office. Entertainment, refresh- 
ments and dancing are included in the 
plans for Friendship Night; the Palace 
Hotel will be the setting for this event. 


The committee in charge of Class. 
room Teachers Night has a great treat 
in store for all of the members. In 
place of the traditional dinner limited 
to 300-500 persons, the committee has 
enlisted the help of the Standard Oil 
Company of California, in providing a 
Symphony program, to be followed by 
a reception for the officers and repre- 
sentatives of the Classroom Teachers 
Department, with refreshments and a 
social hour in the Civic Auditorium. 
All NEA members are invited. 

The Hospitality and Sightseeing 
Committee is planning some very in 
teresting entertainment for the wives 
and family members who accompany 
the delegates.. A style show, motion 
picture preview, and tea are among 
the courtesies planned. Schedules of 
sightseeing trips by bus and boat will 
be available at all Information desks. 
The committee hopes to prepare a 
booklet listing good restaurants, inter’ 
esting books about California, places 
to go, and things to do. 

The Housing Bureau has been asked 
to furnish a list of motels as well as 
hotels in the area. Reservations will 
be handled by the NEA Convention 


Housing Bureau. 
Work for All 


The committees need YOUR help 
and YOUR suggestions in carrying 
out these plans. Already scores of 
individuals and local associations have 
volunteered their services. The major 
part of the preliminary planning will 
rest upon the local committees. Dur 
ing the convention there will be many 
jobs. We hope that every California 
delegate will first of all consider him 
self a member of a statewide reception 
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committee to Offer hospitality and 
service to Our guests from all over the 
United States and the world. All 
Californians should report to CTA 
headquarters frequently in order to 
volunteer services. 

The Finance Committee will be kept 
busy as they work out financial details 
with all of the committees. While the 
NEA takes care of all rental and ex- 
pense in connection with the Assem- 
bly, group, and general programs, the 
California local associations as hosts 
will be called upon to finance the hos- 
pitality, entertainment, decorations, 
social activities, and courtesies to our 
guests. The Finance Committee at 
present estimates the costs of the con- 
vention to be borne by our California 


local associations will be at least 
$15,000. Such an amount can be raised 
on a prorated rate of approximately 50 
cents per member. 

Many local associations and sections 
of the state are canvassing their 
resources to see if they can contribute 
to a collection of souvenirs for our 
guests. 


LL suggestions and offers of service 
should be directed to the 1951 
NEA Planning Committee, California 
Teachers Association, 391 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 8. 

Now is the time for local associa- 
tions to plan for the San Francisco 
NEA Convention to be held July 1-6, 
1951. 





State Council Adopts Auto Insurance Plan 


LOCAL ACTION SOUGHT ON PERSONNEL POLICIES, 
EXPANDED SERVICES PROGRAM, PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By Harry A. Fosdick 


were the product of discussion and debate at the semi-annual meeting of 


A rere th of historic importance to the teaching profession in California 


the California Council of Education in the Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel, 


December 8 and 9, 1950. 


Savings to teachers through statewide group insurance plans. . 


. security to 


teachers through protection of present tenure laws and development of improved 


personnel procedures . 
school financing legislative program . 


. . improved salaries for teachers through an improved 


. and stronger professional action by 


teachers through a proposed program of expanded services supported by 
increased dues — these were the major actions of the busy Council session. 


Insurance Program Adopted 


Probable savings of approximately 
40% on automobile insurance pre- 
miums were made possible when the 
Council voted overwhelming approval 
of the CTA plan proposed by the 
special committee on group insurance. 
Details of the plan, reported first in 
the October 1950 CTA Journal, are 
outlined on Pages 16, 17 of this issue. 
Average annual savings to teachers 
using this service are expected to be 
$30 or more. 

The Council also authorized the 
State Board of Directors to adopt the 
health insurance program which the 
Insurance Committee reported is near- 
ing completion. Hospital, surgical, 
medical, and catastrophic coverages 
will be included in a group policy, 
which the committee predicts will be 
far more attractive than any health 
plans now available to teacher groups. 

Adoption of the health program in 
January or February seems likely. The 
Insurance Committee plans to arrange 
group coverages in life insurance, in- 
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come protection, and personal liability 
during 1951. 

Local teacher associations, adminis- 
trators, and governing boards were 
urged to take immediate steps to for- 
mulate personnel policies, with the aid 
of proposals contained in the progress 
report of the Joint Committee on Per- 
sonnel Procedures. 


Personnel Procedures Recommended 


Teachers and administrators from 
both tenure and non-tenure districts 
represented the CTA, and trustees 
from various types of districts repre- 
sented the California School Trustees 
Association on the joint committee 
which has been studying problems in 
personnel relationships since Sep- 
tember. 

In adopting the committee’s prog- 
ress report, the Council directed the 
Board of Directors to have the report 
published, so that it could be jointly 
distributed to teacher associations, ad- 
ministrators and trustees. 


Suggested principles to guide pre- 


employment relationships, in-service 
relationships, and re-employment rela- 
tionships are set forth, all designed to 
substitute orderly and formally-ap- 
proved procedures for uncharted ac- 
tion in the selection, supervision, and 
re-employment of teachers. 


“Procedures can and must be devel- 
oped to meet problems arising out of 
deficient performance so as to permit 
and assist correction of the deficiency 
and a solution of the problem before 
consideration of possible discharge 
procedures,” the report declared. 
“These procedures should strengthen 
members of the profession and make 
resort to dismissal proceedings un- 
necessary in most cases.” 

Intensive discussion of the expanded 
services program recommended by the 
special committee on Services and 
Dues was requested in every Section 
before the forthcoming April Council 
meeting, so that delegates would be 
fully instructed on their vote at that 
time. 


Services Cost Dues 


Expansion of committee activity, 
public relations, field service, research, 
and the CTA Journal, and creation of 
a commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, was rec- 
ommended in the committee's report, 
with a price tag of $3 added to annual 
dues. Another $2 was recommended 
to provide more adequate financing 
of Section activities. 

These additions, along with the $1 
increase already approved and ear- 
marked for the building fund, would 
make a total of $12 per year or $1 per 
month in State and Section dues. 


Each Section is making plans to 
explain the program to all its mem- 
bers, with the understanding that the 
increase will not be voted in April 
unless the services are understood and 
desired by a majority. 


Meanwhile, remodelling of the new 
CTA building at Sutter and Taylor 
streets in San Francisco already is 
under way, following final approval 
of the $1-per-member building fund 
assessment now being collected. Re- 
tirement of building debts within five 
or six years is anticipated under this 
plan. 


Tenure Defended 


Vigorous opposition to the tenure 
law revisions proposed by the Cali- 
fornia School Trustees Association 
was requested by the Tenure Com- 
mittee and voted by the Council. 
CTA attorneys advised that the exist- 
ing legal provisions which the trustees 
proposed to repeal or weaken are es- 
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sential to the protection of teachers 
against arbitrary action. 

“No one desires retention of incom- 
petent or otherwise unsatisfactory 
teachers, but the remedy for such a 
situation lies in the development of 
intelligent personnel procedures by 
the cooperative efforts of trustees, ad- 
ministrators and teachers as recom- 
mended by the Joint Committee on 
Personnel Procedures, rather than in 
any attempt to emasculate the tenure 
law,” the Tenure Committee report 


said. 
Opinion Poll Planned 


Pointing out that in the task of in- 
terpreting today’s schools to the pub- 
lic, it is essential to ascertain first 
what the public thinks, the Council 
adopted a Public Relations Committee 
recommendation that the CTA spon- 
sor a scientific, statewide public opin- 
ion poll this year. 

The Board of Directors was author- 
ized to devise means of financing the 
poll either by direct appropriation, by 
contributions from the various Sec- 
tions or local associations, or by any 
combination of these devices. 

Major purpose of the poll, the 
Council agreed, is for public relations 
guidance of the profession at all levels. 
Cost was estimated at between $5,000 
and $7,000. 

The Council also adopted the Public 
Relations Committee-sponsored reso- 
lution praising the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers for or- 
ganizing and conducting study-groups 
to examine the teaching of fundamen- 
tals in California schools. 

Calling this activity an effective 
method in creating understanding be- 


CTA Legislative Goals 


tween schools and the public, the reso- 
lution urges “teachers at all levels to 
cooperate with the Parent-Teacher 
Association in their activity.” 


Representation Sought 


Development of a plan with the 
State Department of Education to 
provide CTA representation on the 
Commission of Credentials and the 
Accreditation Committee was re- 
quested by the Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards Committee in 
its Council-adopted report. 


The CTA Board of Directors was 
given the responsibility of developing 
such a plan, and was requested to 
report results at the April meeting. 

The Council also endorsed recent 
State Department of Education action 
in revising general secondary creden- 
tial requirements, effective September 
1, 1951, but urged the Commission 
of Credentials to reconsider its even 
more recent action modifying the ef- 
fective date for some universities. 


Minutes to Chartered Locals 


Important legislative action by the 
Council, reported elsewhere in this 
issue, completed the major decisions 
made at this action-packed two-day 
session. 


Other details from committee re- 
ports and Council discussion will be 
included in the complete minutes 
which will be sent to the affiliated 
local associations this month —the 
first occasion on which the plan will 
be followed as determined last spring, 
to aid in bringing the State and affili- 
ated local associations into closer 
contact. 





SUMMARY OF ACTIONS AT RECENT STATE COUNCIL MEETING 


By Robert E. McKay 


ERE are the legislative goals 
H fixed by the State Council of 

Education at its Los Angeles 
meeting on December 9: 

A school finance program involving 
an estimated increase of $55,000,000 
in state aid. 

Additional state taxes to go into 
the General Fund for aid of education. 

Local tax maximums more in line 
with current school needs than the 
obsolete ones which now exist. 

Twenty-four other changes in Edu- 
cation Code sections affecting every- 
thing from credentials and contracts 
to institutes and incidental expenses. 


Finance 


The new finance proposals high- 
light the program. They include 
higher foundation programs for each 
level, increased basic aid for all 
schools, current reimbursement for 
ADA, bonuses for newly unified dis- 
tricts, lapsation of unnecessary small 
districts, and establishment of 175 
days as the divisor in the calculation 
of ADA for districts operating school 
175 days or more. 


The Council also decided to renew 
its proposals of the last two sessions 
of the Legislature relative to the 








county school service and supervision 
funds and to seek removal of the 
15-hour limitation in adult education 
The apportionment program will bp 
submitted in two separate bills, with 
the continuing procedural provision 
in one and the new expanded financia| 
provisions in another. 













The Approved Program 





The approved program calls for the 
state to give every school district , 
basic aid payment of $100 a year for 
each unit of average daily attendance, 
regardless of the financial ability of 
the district to finance its own pro. 
gram. The present basic aid is $90, 
It is prescribed in the state consti: 
tution. 






























Foundation programs, the minimum 
which the state will guarantee at each 
level under the proposals, were set as 
follows: 


Elementary: $185 computed on the 
basis that a local tax of 65c per $100 
of assessed valuation is levied. For 
poor districts a $196.25 program would 
be guaranteed, providing the district 
levied the maximum tax of 90c. 


High School: $210 with a 40c tax; 
for poor districts, $260 with a maxi- 
mum tax of 75c. 

Junior colleges: $250 with a 25¢c 
tax. 













































The above program, together with 
a somewhat modified provision for 
transportation, would increase state 
costs by $54,617,503, according to 
estimates of the State Department of 
Education. 











The proposed changes would up 
state educational expenditures by the 
following amounts: elementary, $29, 
588,000; high school, $3,961,000; 
junior college, $1,468,503; 175-day 
provision, $1,100,000; current reim 
bursement for growth, $18,000,000; 
transportation, $500,000. 


Other Council decisions on finance 
matters were to: 










Replace the existing obsolete tax 
rate limits with ones more in line with 
current needs of the schools. 


Provide for repayment to the state 
of loans from the $250,000,000 build- 
ing aid fund through the levy of a 
local tax in excess of the bond levy 
rather than through deduction of the 
amount from the district's apportion 
ment as now provided. 


Permit an excess tax levy to meet 
the cost of maintaining school and 
recreational facilities used under the 
Civic Center and Community Recrea’ 
tion Acts. 


Clarify the law regarding transfer 
of property from one district to 
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another in the event of boundary 
changes such as those involved in the 
San Jose and Campbell situation. 


Provide for payment from subse- 
quent year's State School Fund of any 
money judgment ordered by court in 
correction of an apportionment made 
by State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. This would prevent inter- 
ference by court action with current 


apportionment. 


Redesignate the present district 
emergency fund as a district revolving 
fund. 

Permit school board members to 
travel on school business at district 
expense. 


Tenure 


Unanimous opposition was voted to 
proposals of the California School 
Trustees for broad changes in the 
tenure law and the establishment of 
new procedures for dismissal of 
teachers. 


Salaries 


Authority to make salary adjust- 
ments during the school year would be 
granted under proposed legislation 
approved by the Council. Such ad- 
justments have been ruled legal in 
some counties, illegal in others. 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


The Council approved in principle 
legislation to clarify the application 
of the general elementary credential 
to kindergarten teaching, but urged 
that further interpretation of the law 
be sought from the Attorney General 
before such legislation is introduced. 


Adult Education 


Approved were 
for legislation to: 


recommendations 


Authorize an incidental expense ac- 
count for supplies and materials used 
in adult education classes, to collect a 
tuition fee not to exceed 50c per stu- 
dent, and to expend such money for 
approved purposes. 


Permit termination at any time in 
the school year the additional part- 
time employment in adult classes of a 
certificated employee holding a full- 
time assignment in the same district. 

Clarify the amount of credit for 
teaching service ‘to be allowed a 
teacher of adult classes toward perma- 
nent status. 


Following are other Council actions 
affecting legislation: 
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Employment 


Permit superintendents contracts to 
be rewritten at the end of any year by 
mutual consent. 


Require reasonable notice before 
termination of superintendents’ con- 
tracts. 

Authorize the granting of four- 
year contracts to deputy and assistant 
superintendents. 


Increase the salaries of Associate 
and Deputy State Superintendents of 
Public Instruction. 


Authorize union and junior college 


districts to employ educational con- 
sultants. 


Permit term contracts for employees 
of county superintendents. 


Miscellaneous 


Relieve school board members and 
employees of liability for injury or 
damage involving students above com- 
pulsory school age voluntarily attend- 
ing classes or field trips in buildings 
or premises not owned by school dis- 
trict. 


Clarify interpretation of provisions 
granting 30 days pay for teachers en- 
tering armed forces, especially for 
those absent less than 180 days. 


Authorize a superintendent to al- 
low a teacher to attend an institute 
outside the district in complete satis- 
faction of the requirement for local 
institute attendance, providing there 
be no cost to the district granting the 
request. The present law permits only 
one day of such substitute attendance. 


Retirement 


Guarantee members of local retire- 
ment systems benefits equal to those 
which they would have received had 
they retired as members of the state 
system. 

Correct the law which inadvert- 
ently permits payments of two instead 
of ‘only one death benefit to the bene- 
ficiaries of some teachers who die 
prior to retirement. 


Correct uncertainty about locally 
credited service. 
Authorize California membership 


in the National Council on Teacher 
Retirement. 


The Council approved the Retire- 
ment Committee report that: 


Action on a proposal to lift the 
$5,000 ceiling on computation of re- 
tirement contributions and _ benefits 
be postponed until the April Council 
meeting and that sections and local 
organizations be solicited for reactions 
to the proposed change. 


All proposals for reduction in years 
of service required to qualify for the 
full $600 Permanent Fund benefit and 
for computation of benefits solely on 
service regardless of age be tabled. 


No change be made in the Coun- 
cil’s already established opposition to 
the granting of credit for out-of-state 
service after July 1, 1944. 

A proposal to permit retired teach- 
ers to earn a minimum amount in 


active teaching be opposed because of 
technical difficulties in administering 
such a proposal. 















Page 27 of this issue. 


ACTIONS OF CTA BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Significant Items from the Board Meetings, 
December 8 and 9, 1950, at Los Angeles 


THE Board voted to extend an invitation to Associate 
Membership to the California Association of Super- 
visors of Child Welfare and Attendance. 


One hundred dollars was appropriated to send to 
WOTP (The World Organization of The Teaching 
Profession) to be applied toward the establishment of a 
secretariat to represent the teaching profession before 


UNESCO and the United Nations. 


The Board unanimously voted to send a letter of 
appreciation for the services and contributions that Miss 
Pansy Jewett, retiring County Superintendent of Schools 
in San Mateo County, has made during the 25 years she 
has served on the State Council of Education. 


Charters granted to local teachers clubs are listed on 
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YOUR STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


planning the second regional conference on conservation of California's 


Pressing industry and state and federal agencies are cooperating in 


natural resources, scheduled to be held in Berkeley, January 25, 26 and 27. 
Sessions are planned in Wheeler Hall on the campus of the University of 
California, and 1000 persons representative of many organizations in 12 north- 
ern California counties are expected to attend. Co-sponsors are the State 
Departments of Natural Resources and Education, and the University of 


California. 


President Robert Gordon Sproul of 
the University, as host, will speak at 
the opening general session, the eve- 
ning of January 25. The principal 
speaker at the general session on 
January 26 will be Dr. Stanley A. 
Cain, professor of conservation, School 
of Natural Resources, University of 
Michigan. 

The national Conservation Founda- 
tion of New York City, through its 
president, Fairfield Osborn, author of 
“Our Plundered Planet,” ts assuming 
a coordinating role in the conference. 


The planning committee for the 
conference is composed of Wesley P. 
Smith, State Director of Vocational 
Education in the Department of Edu- 
cation, chairman; Edward F. Dolder, 
Chief of Conservation Education, 
Department of Natural Resources; and 
Dr. Helen Hammarberg, director of 
institutes, University of California. 

Section meetings covering four re- 
newable resources — water, soil, for- 
ests, and wild life — will be arranged 
on-a schedule that will enable all 
delegates to attend sessions on each of 
these subjects. 

The first regional conference on 
conservation was held at Pasadena in 
February, 1950. Plans are being made 
to assure that such a conference on 
this vitally important field will be an 
annual event. 


II. STUDY OF ELEMENTARY 
ADMINISTRATION PLANNED 


ELEN Heffernan, Assistant Divi- 
sion Chief for Elementary Educa- 
tion in the Division of Instruction, has 
announced that the Department’s 
elementary education staff will cooper- 
ate with the California Elementary 
School Administrators Association in 
a survey of elementary school admin- 
istrative positions in California. The 
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survey is a major project of the two 
groups for 1951. 

Among items to be included in the 
survey are: the classification and kinds 
of elementary school administrative 
positions in California; the certifi- 
cation and experience of elementary 
school administrators; and practices 
of supervision by elementary school 
administrators. 

The 1951 study will show trends in 
elementary school administration in 
the State of California. By comparison 
with a status study of the elementary 
school principalship made in 1934, it 
will be possible to assess the gains, 
determine immediate needs and make 
recommendations to improve admin- 
istrative services in the elementary 
schools of the state. Questionnaires 
are being sent to 3,000 participating 
elementary school administrators. 


MY DESIRE 


WANT to train my eyes to see the 
beautiful; 
To train my ears to hear no wrong; 
To train my lips to ne’er speak falsely; 
My heart to sing a happy song; 
My mind to think all 


clearly; 


things through 
My body to be clean and strong: 

My hands to do the useful duties 

And help others as I go along; 

Then I can look at all or any; 

My conscience clear, my spirit strong, 
Because I know down deep within me 


I did the right and shunned the wrong. 


— By Edna Erb, 
4th Grade Teacher, 
Highland School, National City 


The 1951 study will show trends in 
elementary school administration in 
the State of California. By comparison 
with a status study of the elementa 
school principalship made in 1934. jt 
will be possible to assess the gains 
determine immediate needs and make 
recommendations to improve admip. 
istrative services in the elementary 
schools of the state. 


III. GUIDANCE SERVICES 
INCREASE 


EPORTS from county and district 
school systems throughout the 
state indicate a steady growth in the 
quality and extent of guidance services 
available to children and youth in the 
public schools of California. This is a 
recently stated conclusion of Donald 
E. Kitch, Chief of the Bureau of 
Occupational Information and Guid. 
ance in the Department of Education, 


In 46 of the 57 county school 
departments, some leadership in guid. 
ance was provided during the 1949-50 
school year. These counties listed a 
total of 125 staff members with special 
guidance responsibilities as compared 
with 113 for the previous year. Studies 
carried on by county superintendents 
of schools indicate the desirability of 
a combination guidance-attendance 
service staffed with persons trained in 
various aspects of individual case work. 


Many city school districts, especially 
in the larger communities, provide 
well-organized central office guidance 
facilities and include in their staffs 
trained school social workers, school 
psychologists, and in a few cases, 
psychiatrists. In some smaller districts, 
however, this service may be provided 
by a single coordinator or director of 
child welfare and attendance. 


Counselors Are Important 


Approximately 1600 counselors are 
employed in the secondary schools of 
the state, according to the reports. 
About 15 per cent of them are full 
time counselors; the remainder are 
assigned teaching or administrative 
duties which take up a considerable 
portion of their time. Of the part-time 
counselors, 57 per cent reported that 
they spent only one or two periods a 
day on counseling activities. 


Many elementary teachers im the 
state have been trained to act as 
teacher-counselors when their classes 
are kept small enough to make such a 
service possible. Some elementary 
schools, usually in the larger cities, are 
now being staffed with counselors, but 
teachers in most rural areas and in 
many smaller cities are still without 
needed help of this type. 
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EQUALIZATION 


THE GILROY TEACHERS ASSOCIATION WENT TO WORK 


By H. B. Long, District Superintendent, Gilroy Public Schools, Santa Clara County 


“of education means equal qual- 

ity of education for all children 
and is the goal toward which the 
teachers of California present a 
united front. However, im recent 
ears, we have come to regard the 
financial aspect of this problem with 
increasing emphasis, with the result- 
ant neglect of other important con- 
siderations. 


Fi ey eesti mes in the field 


Truly equal opportunity in educa- 
tion could never be a reality without 
financial assistance for the underprivi- 
leged district, and the recent gains in 
this direction are indeed gratifying. It 
would be foolish, however, to assume 
readjustment of income alone would 
bring about the desired leveling of 
educational standards. 


The small school district is faced 
with a number of problems outside 
the field of finance that must be solved 
before the hoped-for quality of educa- 
tion can be realized. 


Make It Attractive 


Every small town has its share of 
home-town girls and boys who have 
settled down as clerks and stenogra- 
phers in the locality where they were 
educated. What can we do in our 
high schools and colleges today to 
influence some of these young people 
to take up teacher training and to 
return to the home town as teachers? 
How can salary schedules be devel- 
oped that will attract and hold good 
teachers in these small districts? How 
can a life of a teacher in a small com- 
munity be made pleasant enough to 
make him want to remain and be- 
come a part of that community? 

Gilroy, a small city of 5,000, lying 
near the southern end of Santa Clara 
County, has partially solved these 
problems. Gilroy is located midway 
between San Jose and Salinas and 
about 75 miles from San Francisco. 
As in many similar communities, social 
activities were largely confined to 
home gatherings, the movies, dances, 
and various lodge functions; and 
one series of community-sponsored 
concerts. 


For many years the school system 
has acted as a training-system for the 
larger cities such as San Jose, Salinas, 
San Francisco and Oakland. Until 


about three years ago the Board of 
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Trustees and the community in gen- 
eral seemingly were not too aware of 
the havoc this continual turnover in 
personnel was having on the schools. 
Through the efforts of the Gilroy 
Teachers Association, the Parent- 
Teachers Association and the Admin- 
istration, the Board of Trustees finally 
decided the situation must be remedied. 


The school system consists of a high 
school with an enrollment of about 
425, and 5 elementary schools with 
some 1,500 pupils. The certificated 
personnel consists of 75 people. The 
high school and elementary districts 
boundaries are not coterminous, hence 
there are two school boards, one of 5 
members administering the affairs of 
the high school and another of 3 
members looking after the elementary 
system. The two systems employ one 
executive known as a district superin- 
tendent. 


During the school year 1947-48 the 
Gilroy Teachers Association made a 
complete and exhaustive study of the 
teachers problem in the Gilroy school 
system. The committee appointed by 
the GTA made definite recommenda- 
tions, which consisted largely of a 
more attractive salary schedule which 
could compete with the larger locali- 
ties. However, the salary schedule 
proposed was rejected by the Board of 
Trustees, largely due to a misunder- 
standing of the schedule in such 
aspects as professional advancement 
and hurdles. Probably more serious 
was the fact that the Board had not 
been asked to participate actively in 
the deliberations which led up to the 
definite proposals. 


Happy Cooperation 


A short time after the salary sched- 
ule was turned down, the Board was 
asked if it would name a committee to 
work in cooperation with the teacher 
group to work out a plan which would 
pay teachers a reasonable living salary. 
The Board of Trustees readily ap- 
pointed three embers to work with 
three teacher members and the presi- 
dent of the teacher group, with the 
district superintendent as a chairman 
for the 7-man committee. 


At the initial dinner meeting, the 
group sat about the table and talked 
the problem over in a general way. 
After the second meeting, when excel- 


lent rapport had been achieved, the 
Board members of the committee sug- 
gested the teacher members constitute 
a sub-committee to work out a plan 
acceptable to the teachers and adminis- 


tration, after which it could be 
adopted by the committee as a whole. 
If it was accepted it could be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Trustees for 
approval. 


The sub-committee working with 
professional and lay groups using the 
data collected the previous year as 
well as statistics gathered since that 
time submitted a single salary schedule 
which was better than those in force 
in most rural communities and com- 
parable to many of the city systems. 
The schedule was quickly approved by 
the Board of Trustees and placed in 
effect for the school year 1948-49. 


New Morale 


In the two years since ii has been 
im operation the morale of the teach- 
ing force has materially heightened, 
and the number of applicants for 
teaching positions in the district has 
almost doubled. 


Arrangements were made through 
the local PTA unit for a panel of ele- 
mentary teachers, representing every 
grade level, to present modern meth- 
ods used in the teaching of reading. 
This program has promoted better 
understanding between the school and 
community, and brought many teach- 
ers in closer touch with the lay 
public. 


To promote better social contacts 
for the teachers a group of 18 of the 
newer teachers was recently invited to 
a “Get Acquainted dinner” by the 
local Optimists Club. The Kiwanis 
Club invited all men teachers to their 
regular meeting. 


The teacher-guidance program of 
the high school encourages and selects 
students for future teacher training. 


A GTA committee has taken on 
the job of helping the new teacher 
become better oriented professionally 
and a handbook of policies and pro- 
cedures is in the formative stages. 
This group also hopes to give teachers 
assistance in locating suitable living 
quarters. 


HE teachers association and the 

administration in Gilroy feel that 
results so far obtained warrant a con- 
tinuing effort toward improving the 
social as well as the economic position 
of the teacher in the small community. 
There seems to be a direct correlation 
between teacher happiness and quality 
of education that makes the time and 
effort spent in improving teacher wel- 
fare well worth-while. 







































By Arnold E. Joyal,* Fresno State College 


ALIFORNIA is suffering a tax 
C loss estimated to be $27,228,578 

annually as a result of exempt 
federal land holdings, according to a 
study conducted under the direction 
of the NEA Committee on Tax Edu- 
cation and School Finance. 

The eleven Western States, in which 
most of the federal government’s lands 
are located, are losing over $60,000,000 
every year, according to the study. 
Federal legislation to correct this 
shortcoming is an urgent necessity. 


These findings are contained in a 
research report which was published 
recently by the National Education 
Association Research Division. The 
study was prepared by Dr. Jewel 
Rasmussen of the University of Utah 
for the Committee. It culminates the 
first step of a project which has been 
under development by the Committee 
over the last several years. 


U. S. Owns Half Area of Eleven 
Western States 


The federal government owns over 
400 million acres, or appreximately 
half (53.59%) of the land, in the 
eleven Western States. These states 
include Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, Oregon, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming. Federal holdings in Cali- 
fornia total 45,679,311 acres, which is 
45.5% of the total area of the state. 


California Suffers Huge TAX LOSS 
From Federal Land Holdings 


Much of this federal land has never 
been on local or state tax rolis. Many 
of the acquisitions have made serious 
inroads upon local tax bases. 


The assessed valuation of California 
land which the federal government 
owns is estimated to be $901,105,000, 
which is 7.4% of the total assessed 
valuation of all land holdings in the 
state. The estimated taxes payable on 
this land amounts to $34,979,103, 
which is 5.3% of the total. 

In comparison with this approxi- 
mately 35 million dollars of estimated 
taxes payable, the federal government 
paid to the state on account of fed- 
erally owned real estate, in lieu of 
taxes, $7,750,525 :n 1948. This amount 
is approximately 22% of what it 
should have paid. 

In other words, the federal govern- 
ment paid slightly over one-fifth of 
what it should have paid had it been 
a property-owner subject to the same 
regulations as other people or agen- 
cies who pay taxes. 


Estimated Taxes Conservative 


Rasmussen’s study cites in much 
detail the amounts of land, the amounts 
of money paid, and the estimated pay- 
ments due from the federal govern- 
ment for each of the eleven Western 
States. Quite properly, it observes that 
these acreage figures can be somewhat 
misleading because so much of the 


The land in California which is owned by the federal government is 
administered by several different agencies, as follows: 


Acres 
MN NING ct i Nt hs a ha oct aR eh el ad 19,674,975 
SO RRIGaAh A Ani COIN oe 2 oes os nss adoc ovbawtae ssc ccsue steppe aceeccecesbice aces 17,374,984 
National Park ‘Service.........-:....-.<.....--ss--+-< pale ht es coe Aol S So ie oe ak Se ee 4,207,160 
erekemern tion CIE RIIN ss ro specced ater cere i es 1,738,823 
eee ia oak Mn Aa GA PNR a os os Sanaa cel since te 684,079 
Soil Gonservation and Waldlife Service..............<..22..<2-.c cee 60,189 
Department of Defense (includes civil lands under jurisdiction of Corps of 
RRR RINOT Gs Biss Si oot 8 6 ec disieds eaca sate ts SE cece th cata oes aac meee core aN 1,900,689 
Veterans Administration ...................------ eet eae ae dens panes Zeb 2,053 
Public Buildings and Public Housing Administration........... ashen ks ott eles 5,554 
Rea Parity REE PRON Sc Sd arch cucu bactatEe Sana ion a aceaalsdy at egeepantseeuitocs 3,095 
MGM DISIRS, a 8 sods see etn dad dea cee bee eu Sadhu apse ase Ret eeees 21,110 
NG, as nh ee ant sth estate bens and cccsteapcascamweceed ie betbadeesetoeshes Mer sinetoeaetg 45,679,311 


* Chairman, NEA Committee 
Education and School Finance. 
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land in these Western States consists 
of arid and semiarid land. 

However, the estimated values are 
believed to be conservative because 
the figures omit nearly all of the 
improvements on the land, such ag 
those of the atomic projects, the sey. 
eral military installations, government 
hospitals, and all river dam projects, 
for example. The tax estimates further 
omit the mineral rights and other 
properties which are quite vaiuable, 


Variation Among States 


The report notes that there is con- 
sideraple variation among the states as 
to the relative importance of federal 
real land on a value basis. The range 
is from about 5% in Colorado to over 
30% of taxable property in Nevada 
and Washington. The report admits, 
too, that one cannot state a priori 
whether the variation would be les 
sened or increased by more uniformity 
among the states in the classes of 
property included in the value and 
more exact adherence to local assess: 
ment standards. 

This report, which is technical and 
detailed, sets forth some general cri- 
teria for federal payments on account 
of federal real estate. It proposes a 
number of important changes, most 
of which will require legislation. How. 
ever, the potential significance of these 
proposed reforms to the several states 
in the west cannot be exaggerated. 
The problem is one which merits the 
very careful consideration of anyone 
who is interested in improving school 
finance in the western area. 


HE Committee’s study is the most 

comprehensive and adequate analy: 
sis thus far made of this important tax 
problem. It will be regarded as a 
landmark in the research on federal: 
state fiscal relations. 


Administrators and teachers who 
are interested in this problem or who 
desire to get additional first-hand 
information about its impact on our 
financial structure in California will 
do well to obtain a copy of this study 
from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Research Division, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. It will be published 
shortly under a title which has not 
yet been announced. 
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The Retired Teachers Move Ahead 


By Warren C. Conrad, Venice, President, California Retired Teachers Association 


idly becoming tightly organized 

and solidified. Gaps in organi- 
zation are being filled. All levels, 
departments and geographical areas 
are seeking recognition and oppor- 
tunity to function. ’ 


Te teaching profession is rap- 


In California, the largest and most 
powerful group is California Teachers 
Association, founded in Civil War 
days, and having a membership of 
over 60,000. This body of active 
teachers can be credited with most of 
the constructive educational legislation 
in the history of the state. Its achieve- 
ments show what organization, plan- 
ning, time and intelligent co-operation 
can bring to pass for a segment of 
society. If you are asked what has 
put California in the forefront educa- 
tionally in the nation in point of 
investment, housing facilities, educa- 
tional standards and rewards to 
teachers, point to California Teachers 
Association. 


Looking out for the interests of 
teachers who have left active service 
is the California Retired Teachers 
Association, founded in 1929 and in- 
corporated in 1941. This state-wide 
corporation is headed by a State Board 
made up of officers and directors hold- 
ing monthly meetings. It is divided 
into 22 geographical divisions, each 
having its own set of officers and also 
by-laws in harmony with those of the 
State Board or parent organization. 


One of the Best 


California Teachers Association and 
California Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion have brought about one of the 
best retirement systems in the United 
States. California retired teachers who 
draw from the California State Teach- 
ers Retirement Fund are eligible to 
membership in CRTA. The annual 
dues, $2, may be paid to the financial 
secretary, Mrs. Etta F. McCune, 2708 
South Palm Grove Avenue, Los An- 
geles. The dues also pay for the 
official magazine issued quarterly, the 
“California Pioneer Teacher.” 


Of quite recent development is the 
National Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion, whose president is Dr. Ethel 
Percy Andrus, 941 Rosemont Road, 
Glendale 7, California. This national 
body is divided into 8 regions, each 
having its director; the governing body 
consists of officers, directors and direc- 
tors-at-large. Annual dues, $1. may be 
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paid to the national treasurer, H. D. 
Vincent, 14 Balsam Ave., Troy, N. Y. 
The NRTA expects to gain depart- 
mental status in NEA next summer. 


California teachers, both active and 
retired, will be interested in the NEA 
meetings in San Francisco, July 1-6, 
1951. This important event gives 
opportunity for the rallying of teach- 


ers from California and from all 
corners of the nation. 


Including and extending beyond the 
boundaries of our own country is the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession. It has made significant 
progress in bringing about the ex- 
change of teachers among nations and 
in stimulating thinking along the lines 
of education internationally. 


E have said nothing of teacher 

organization on the local level, but 
we all know that it is in the “grass 
roots” where success or failure lies in 
the great undertakings of the large 
educational organizations. 


Maintaining Classroom Discipline 


By J. R. Kanya, Principal, Desert Hot Springs School, Palm Springs, Riverside County 


of discipline (no school nor teacher 

is completely free from problems 
of this nature), it is indicative of 
fundamental deficiencies in the teach- 
ing situation. When right classroom 
conditions exist, there are fewer oppor- 
tunities for misbehavior. 

Good discipline basically involves 
the setting up of desirable and attain- 
able objectives, better motivation, and 
the organization of the class so as to 
involve a greater amount of pupil 
participation. Good discipline results 
from the mutual respect of student 
and teacher. 

Approach your pupils with remarks 
commensurate with their ages. Treat 
little ones as children, adolescent ones 
as such, and youth of high school age 
as young men and young women. 

The following suggestions may add 
to your set of tools. These do not 
constitute a recipe for the complete 
removal of disciplinary problems, but 
they may make the job of teaching 
more pleasant for you and more effec- 
tive for the children. They are not 
new. You have read them again and 
again. They are reproduced for em- 
phasis, for review. 


T a school or a teacher has problems 


Twenty-five Suggestions 
1. Learn the names of pupils quickly. 
2. Have a plan for each day and follow it. 


3. Be business-like. Have materials ready 
for class. Provide the widest variety of 
materials possible. Idle groups awaiting 
their turn are the starting point of disci- 
plinary problems. 


4. Give no pupil the opportunity of as 
suming the role of martyr. 


5. Expect no problems; do not be looking 
for them. Assume by your manner 
that there will be none. 


6. Radiate happiness and joy in your work. 


7. Avoid all criticism, 
anger, and frustration. Make personal 
corrections in private conferences with 
pupils. 


suggestions of 


8. Use special occasions as opportunities 
for letting your pupils know that you 
are interested in them as persons. Some 
honor or activity in their out-of-school 
affairs can be used. Guard against 
projecting yourself into their private 
lives. 


9. Guide, but do not subdue. 


10. Overlook the unimportant. Do not en- 
gage in trivialities. 


11. Sarcasm has no place in your problem 
dealings. 


12. Be just and fair. Forced apologies are 
useless. 


13. Make no threats. Offer no bribes. 


14. When uncertain as to what to do — do 
nothing. 


15. Be firm but kind. Watch your voice. 
16. Begin each class promptly. 


17. Use social disapproval whenever pos- 


sible. 


18. Interest arising from mere entertain- 
ment is often of little educational value. 


19. When dealing with a case, be imper- 
Focus on the cause. The act is 
an outward manifestation of a malad- 


sonal. 


justment. 


20. A smile and a keen sense of humor are 
very effective tools. 












































21. When a case is closed, draw down the 
curtain. Let all parties know it. 


22. Prevent a veil of discouragement from 
shrouding the classroom. 


23. Avoid making too many rules. Never 
punish the class for the act of one. 


24. A fine edge of your scholarship is 
likely to win the respect of your pupils. 
Avoid ostentation. Speak in simple 
language. 


25. Try to handle your own problems. An- 
ticipate the problems. Observe, diag- 
nose, treat, and observe again. Most 
of the cases will disappear. 


HE following may be handed to 

each pupil in a junior high school 
class at the beginning of the year as a 
personal greeting from the teacher. 
Discuss the points with the pupils. 
Impress upon them their importance. 
Individual success often depends upon 
the success of the group. This is just 
another tool added to a teacher’s ex- 
panding repertoire. 


A Personal Letter to My Pupils 
What Is a Community? 


A community is a group of people who 
live together. A community grows and 
prospers only as do its children. Good men 
and good women grow from good children. 
Living together, working together make the 





community one in which everybody is proud 
to live. 


What Is Our School? 

It is this community of — - 
growing stages. Taking pride in your 
school and showing sincere school spirit, 


— in its 


you learn here what is expected of you 
when you take your place in the larger 
society. You will become men and women 
who will continue to build America from 
our farms, factories, industries, businesses, 
and our homes. 


What Is Our Classroom? 


It is here you mold good habits and 
gain knowledge without which you could 
not very well get along after you have left 
school. This Social Living, or learning to 
live together, getting along with people, 
cooperating, doing the right things at the 
right time” will “pay off” with good 
friends, knowledge, good habits, and of 
course we can’t forget good grades. People 
will respect us and be proud of us if we 
have learned to live 
another. 


socially with one 


The classroom is your laboratory for dis- 
covering your strong points and your weak- 
nesses. Be curious, pay attention, and build 
up your strong points. Work hard to over- 
come your weaknesses. 


I suggest here a few points for us to 
think about any try to live by for the next 








most important nine months of your lives. 


1. Be prompt. This means that you will be 
in your seats ready to work when the 
tardy bell rings. 


2. Eating and chewing are important, but 
these are bad habits to practice in g 
classroom. 


3. Remain in your seat until you have per. 
mission to do otherwise. 


4. Nobody disturbs anyone, even with 
whisper, during the class period unless 
the work is such that group activity is 
required. 


5. Needless shuffling of feet shows disre- 
spect for others. 


6. Resolve that each day you will learn as 
much as you possibly can. This means 
making the most of your time and doing 
the best work in class which you are 
capable of doing. 


7. Practice in the classroom and in and 
about your school every good habit that 
you have ever learned. 


Do not be discouraged. Learning is a 
hard job, but it is fun if you make it s0. 
Your teachers are here for one purpose — 
to help you LEARN. I want you to re 
member that I am interested in each and 
every one of you. 


Now I wish you all a successful, happy 
school year. 





BUSINESS EDUCATION DAY FOR SAN FRANCISCO TEACHERS 


ECENTLY the teachers of San Francisco 
public schools participated in a success- 
ful and interesting Business Education Day, 
in which they met with company executives, 
inspected operations, enjoyed a luncheon 
arranged by their hosts, and discussed with 
company officials the policies, methods and 
problems of business. 


Planned long in advance with painstaking 
thoroughness, this special program enabled 
the teachers to be the guests of some 300 


representative firms. Beginning with a gen- 
eral assembly at 8:30, the teachers at 9:15 
proceeded to the various companies to 
which they had been assigned. In many 
cases transportation was furnished by the 
host companies. The morning was devoted 
to a tour of plant, store, or office. 


After luncheon, the firm acting as host, 
there was an afternoon discussion period on 
the following general topics: What business 
contributes to our community; Employment, 


education, and training of the company; 
Duties and responsibilities of business man- 
agement; Problems of business and industry 
in our community and throughout the 
country; Importance of cooperation. 


Hearty congratulations to the business 
and industrial leaders of San Francisco, to 
Dr. Herbert C. Clish, superintendent of 
schools, and to all of his staff and others 
who cooperated in this highly successful and 
significant achievement. 


On Business Education Day in San Francisco, organized groups of public school teachers visited representative businesses ‘and 


industries. This picture shows a group at San Francisco Airport. —— Photo courtesy United Air Lines. 
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FINE ARTS—ONE ESSENTIAL OF A CURRICULUM 


By Fredric Roehr, Chairman, Music Department, San Mateo Junior College* 


may some day be noted as the 

era in which the public colleges 
of our country changed from cultural 
educational institutions to vocational 
schools. I doubt if we can deny this 
if we accept the student's point-of- 
view. In spite of protests I doubt if 
the schools can put up any case to the 
contrary. The student's primary aim 
in going to college these days is to 
better his position in the world 
financially —to “cabbage onto more 
lettuce.” 


When he chooses a course he soon 
discovers it is loaded with require- 
ments to such an extent that even if 
he had the idea, he does not have time 
for cultural courses. And more and 
more rarely do we get a student who 
sees much value in cultural courses. 
If he can make enough of said “let- 
tuce” he feels he can buy all the culture 
he'll ever need. 


T= first half of the 20th century 


The selfishness and the materialism 


in the modern student’s point of view 


is to me a dangerous situation, which 
if allowed to continue may well be 
disastrous. It leads away from the 
principles upon which our country was 
founded. The education of the fathers 
of our country came out of what is 
called our “classical religious heritage.” 
It did much to help a man to under- 
stand the world and his place in it. 
It established a sense of MISSION. 
Without the sense of mission the 
rugged individualism of the early 
American might have prevented, as it 
nearly did, the necessary cooperation 
to form a “united states.” 


The Sense of Mission 


Now by the very nature of the 
objectives and processes of present-day 
education the student substitutes self- 
ishness for this sense of mission. By 
“mission” I mean (at least in part) a 
conviction of personal responsibility 
for the welfare of his neighbors. What 
little of this sense being transmitted 
now is the result of personal contact 
with the faculty because, as a group, 
teachers I believe have this sense of 
mission or they wouldn't be teachers. 
This obligation to make the world a 
better place because you are in it, is 
still one of the most important ingre- 
dients of human personality. 


Last summer on an afternoon in July, 
at Aspen, Colorado, I sat with 1999 





* Presented at an Institute Session of the 
college faculty, on “General Education.” 
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other eager people in the tent ampi- 
theatre awaiting the appearance of the 
speaker of the afternoon. The 2000 
seats were filled. Some 500 people 
were standing all around the back. I 
looked around. On the front circle of 
seats were gathered some 20 of the 
world’s greatest scholars, — Bergstreas- 
ser, Ortega, T. Wilder, Borgese, 
Lewisohn and others. 


Near this circle a couple of rows up 
sat Ann and Charles Lindberg. Oppo- 
site me about half way up sat Gary 
Cooper, his wife and little girl. All 
around me were students, teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, business men and 
women. Among the standees I could 
see farmers, cowboys, miners, vacation- 
ists and townspeople. The whole town 
had turned out. WHY? Just to see 
and hear Dr. Albert Schweitzer, a 
man of great accomplishment who 
never lost his sense of mission. 


It is a fine thing to teach your 
young people what is right and good, 
but it is rather hopeless if we do not 
give them the moral backbone to do 
what they know they should. To 
bring our students into contact with 
great personalities of the past and 
present may catch their imaginations 
while they are still in possession of 
youth’s idealism. 


Open the Roads 


The great works of art and music 
have a way of opening the roads to the 
inner man which defies explanation. 
Acquaintance with artists who were 
obliged to bring beauty to the world 
even if they starved in the process can 
be a source of inspiration. A glimpse 
of great beauty can, and often does, 
awaken the sense of one’s own possi- 
bilities and that of our neighbors 


Any creative medium which has 
lofty aims and, through the idealiza- 
tion of beauty, touches the emotions 
of folks has within it a subtle compul- 
sion we should use. The love of a fine 
symphony or a great painting cannot 
help but burn out some of the ugliness 
in the soul of a man. 


I'm afraid we are doing a grave 
injustice when we send a student to 
his commencement without having 
opened his view to the sources of 
beauty in the world. The “savage 
breast” could do with a lot of “sooth- 
ing” these days. 


Gracious living is often associated 
with great wealth, but it need not be 
so, because much of the great art that 


was once available only to the wealthy 
is now within reach of nearly every- 
one. So is leisure time. Are we not 
obligated by this situation? 


[N the incomplete job we are doing in 
the development of public good 
taste in entertainment some gains are 
being made. When it is announced 
the movie industry may have to use its 
secret weapon, “good pictures,” to 
survive; when Musical America lists 
160 professional symphony orchestras 
in the United States; when the pro- 
posed performance of the Bach’s B 
Minor Mass attracts a record enroll- 
ment in a university chorus; when fine 
recordings are outselling jazz nearly 
two to one; —the future looks hope- 
ful. But it also means we must make 
our curriculum pull its share of the 
load among the civilizing influences. 


UNFORGOTTEN 
MAGIC filled her room. She 


never forced 

Her thoughts on us, nor did she try 
to choke 

Our spirits with a fondness which her 
heart 

Held deep and rarely spoke. 


From my scratched desk way back 
against the wall 

I often watched her face; she had the 
eyes 

Of one who gazes long at distant hills, 

At after-tempest skies. 


Disaster menaced our small home — 
she came — 

Her words were quiet, thoughtful — 
suddenly 

I grew a strength where just before 
had been 

Only futility. 


At school she never talked of church 
or God — 

But every day I stood more tall, aware 

Of stained-glass window, altar, candle- 
light, 

Of surpliced choir, of prayer. 


Later I learned how she attained her 
poise 

Of mind and action. Her unmoved 
belief 

That right would conquer wrong came 
after years 

Of war with wasting grief. 


The names of those who tried to teach 
me books 

Are mostly now forgotten, even blurs 

The faces — but with loyalty and love 

I shall remember hers. 


— By Catherine Baker, 
Teacher in Extended Day Division, 
Pasadena City College. 
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CTA APPROVED. This plan 

) ox = was developed by the State CTA 
eS Insurance Committee following 
thorough investigation of many plans and 
companies. It is underwritten by the California 
Casualty Indemnity Exchange and was for- 
mally adopted by the State CTA Council on 


December 9, 1950. 


(oa 


writer. 


CTA CONTROLLED. The State 
CTA will be represented on the 
advisory board of the under- 
eae board determines operating 
Its other 
members are principal executives of leading 
California corporations. 


policies at top management level. 


@e4>3 NON-ASSESSABLE. In any in- 
7MILLION LLARS 





surance, the one thing that really 
matters is the company’s ability 
California Casualty, the 
underwriter selected by the Committee, has 
resources in excess of 7 million dollars. Its 
surplus of assets over liabilities is 15 times 
the amount required by law for issuance of 
non-assessable policies (Div. I, Part 2, Chap. 3, 
Art. 6, Sec. 1401, Insurance Code of State of 
California). Under California law, California 
Casualty can and does write non-assessable 
policies exclusively, and policyholders are free 
of assessment liability. 


to meet all claims. 


Ne 





Ge, Y/Y SUPERIOR SERVICE. The 
Sr underwriter maintains offices in 
—— San Francisco and Los Angeles 


and has a specially trained automobile insur- 


ance staff of 120 people. 


a ae 


Direct dealing with the underwriter speeds 
service on claims. To obtain service, you need 
only to phone California Casualty Indemnity 
Exchange — at its expense — from any point 


in the United States or Canada. 


Excellence of service to policyholders is 


attested by the underwriter’s renewal rate of 
nearly 100 per cent! This phenomenally high 
rate has been maintained for the many years 
California Casualty has been in business. 


You will be reimbursed up to limits of your 
own choice for TOWING AND ROADSIDE 
SERVICES, and you may call any garage to 
have the work done. 


40% * SAVINGS. You will save 
two ways, as follows: (1) There 
will be an initial special teachers 
discount of 15 per cent on major coverages; 
(2) Additional savings based upon the loss 
experience of the CTA group will be paid as 
earned. 





Savings paid to the operating company’s 
other policyholders have averaged nearly 
30 per cent for over 30 years. Past experience 
for teachers indicates that your combined 
savings will be around 40 per cent.* 


* On the average premium this means a saving 
of $26.00 per year. Savings are a percentage 
of standard or “Conference” rates charged by 
most insurance companies. But some com- 
panies deviate from standard rates. If you are 
now insured by one of these companies, your 
savings may be less than normal. In any case, 
you should receive worthwhile savings in the 
new CTA low-cost car insurance plan. 


PREFERRED INSURANCE 


for a PREFERRED GROUP }} 






CTA MEMBERS: You may save 49 
with the new California Teachergs 
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4iion car insurance 
eresociation Plan ! ! 


W IT WORKS 


Y you pay standard rates, less the special 
jjscount of 15 per cent on major cover- 
ay use any of the following three methods 


a 


annual premium in 60 days. 
ee installments — at effective date of 
y, 30 and 60 days. 
‘semiannual installments at a slight 
tional cost. 
records will be kept for CTA members. 
Ik that the lower the losses for the CTA 

higher the savings for each member. 
hive teachers are eligible for the special 
(f but those who join may continue in the 
asualty upon retirement and save an esti- 
30 per cent of standard rates. 
of teachers families may also insure under 
(Pasualty’s standard plan, if they can qualify 
risks. 

WHAT TO DO NOW 
s of when your present insurance expires, 
® accompanying form at once. It is impor- 
du do this, because the more members who 
®erest in the CTA plan, the sooner we all 
drward to extra savings made possible by 
We rating for our group. 
hree months before the time your present 
res, California Casualty will mail you a 
$A application form containing suggested 
@overage plans for your particular car. 



































The approved CTA low-cost auto- 
mobile insurance plan is underwritten 
by California Casualty Indemnity 
Exchange, which offers. . . 


J he cenll of 


rotection 


STRENGTH. Exceptionally high 
ratio of surplus and reserves to 
earned premiums. One of the nation’s 
strongest casualty insurance com- 
panies. 

RE-INSURANCE. All losses over 
$20,000 are borne by a large national 
re-insurance corporation. 
REPUTATION. Highest obtain- 
able Policyholders rating in BEST’S 
Guide, the “Dun & Bradstreet” of 
the insurance world. 
RESOURCES. Total assets over 7!/r 
million dollars. Surplus nearly 2 
million dollars. 
COVERAGE. Complete standard, 


non-assessable policies. Towing and 
Roadside Services. Personal Liability. 











Please fill out this form completely 


|HIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 391 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 8 


| ' | AM INTERESTED e e e in your plan which may save me up to 40 per cent a year on automobile 


| ance. Please send me your coverage 


suggestions with exact costs and estimated savings. This request does 


[pobligate me to become a policyholder. I am free to decide later. 








| cies 


| POUSE'S NAME (IF MARRIED). 
| DDRESS 








No. Street 
| XPIRATION DATE OF DATE CAR WAS 
RESENT CAR POLICY _.. PURCHASED 
| AR MAKE... oe ... MODE... 
NGINE NO.. NO. CYLS.. 
5 CAR 
LLY PAID FOR? YES. ces 7 ae ee 
NANCE COMPANY'S 
_ Ree: ay et ee 
No, Street 


MOUNT OF COLLISION LOSSES DURING PAST YEAR: $. 


ST NAMES AND BIRTH DATES OF OTHER 








(De Luxe, Standard, Custom, etc.) 


RIVERS IN HOUSEHOLD UNDER AGE OF 25 YEARS 


CTA 


ie NO.. 


AGE OF SPOUSE 


...... COMPANY NOW INSURED WITH... 


IF NOT PAID FOR, BY WHOM 
IS CAR FINANCED?... 


a 
NEW =......-. - USER... sackassen CAM cco 
BODY TYPE...... es . SERIAL NO.. 
Ema a 
(it wan, wien Madama ONE MOSSES: 8a aay 





California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 





WHAT ABOUT TELEVISION AND RADIO? 


By Mrs. A. Kenneth Spencer, San Gabriel; 


State Chairman, Radio and Television, CCPT 


HE members of the California Congress of Parents and Teachers are 
interested in maintaining good radio and television programs for children 


and the family. 


There are constant reminders to all members to send post cards and letters 
to stations when a program is liked, as well as when it is disliked. Many fine 
presentations are cancelled because few people took the time to let the spensor 


know they were listening. 


Twenty-seven Hours Per Week 


A survey in a junior high school in Connecticut showed that students 
from 11 to 15 years of age were spending 27 hours per week viewing tele- 
vision programs, which was only 55 minutes less per week than the same 


students were required to attend school. 


One high school principal added an extra study-hour to the daily classroom 
schedule, to permit the completion of outside assignments otherwise ignored 


in the face of competition from the TV screen. 


Because of such findings, PTA members are being urged to assume their 
g § g 
responsibilities as parents and to teach discrimination and the evaluation of 


the time spent before a small screen in a darkened living-room. 


A request has been made for ideas employed by parents in carrying out 
these responsibilities without being negative all the time. At intervals these 


suggestions will be published in the California Parent-Teacher Magazine. 


The Industry Is Cooperative 


The industry has been very cooperative about changing the time of horror 
and mystery programs so they will not be heard until after the children are 
away in bed. It must be realized that radio and television are private indus- 


tries. All programs, particularly TV, are costly to produce. 


ig would be ideal if educational organizations could own and operate a TV 

station which would beam programs to classrooms all over the State. This 
would be very expensive, so perhaps consideration should be given to how 
education will not lose ground but will progress through a cooperative venture 


with existing facilities. 
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A PLEA FOR 
SCHOOL CAMPING 


By Dorothy Relleke, Graduate Student 
Stanford University 


W° are living in a modern age 

In an era of planes and trains and 
such 

With new devices at finger touch. 

But classroom tradition remains the same — 

Society — they say — is all to blame 

And yet, when we stop to really think, 

It makes us look for the missing link. 

Why haven't our schools done something 
more 

Than carry on the traditions of the genera. 
tions before? 

Our children sit stiffly in formal rows 

With posture that best fits the seat they 
chose. 

They raise their hands when they want to 
talk 

And occasionally get to express a thought. 

We're a democracy — we proudly say — 

And yet — how quickly theory fades away 

With overcrowded classrooms — and nerves 
that are taut — 

There’s no time for “new-fangled” methods 
to be wrought. 

What is the solution? I wish I knew! 

Suggestions are all too very few — 

My one and only deliberate thought 

Is a School Camp where democracy is 
taught — 

Not only taught, but used and applied 

To the needs of the children who compose 
the inside 

Of our future citizens, about to be 

Proud of freedom and democracy — 

They'll know their theories and help to plan 

A School Camp — like a traveling van 

They'll see geography more than on a map 

And study group-living to help bridge the 
gap 

In our mixed-up state of foreign affairs — 

They'll air their views and dream up new 
repairs. 

Theirs is a life of community living, 

A real experience to learn to take and be 
giving 

Not a single grade earned or a_ paper 
done — 

But a camp life built that is lots of fun — 

School Camps are a source of opportunity 
at hand 

To help children to really understand 

Why — and how—to plan and do — 

Group-living with many and maybe a few! 

With people of every color and feather 

Living and eating and guided together 

In a path to stimulate thinking and skill 

In terms of a happy community bill. 

For camping is Life — it’s nature and trees 

And animals all with even their fleas. 

Sure, they're a problem, I'll confess, 

But more important perhaps 
historical address. 

Studying page 12 and learning page 9 

Are so trite that words can’t define — 

The dullness —the disinterest and 
discontent 

That may be breeding in child-minds to be 
spent 

Planning on some method of escape, 

As a last and urgent public appeal 

Let’s push School Camping and make 
democracy real, 

Give children group-living and the great 
out-of-doors, 

And we'll have real citizens by scores and 
scores! 


than a 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


N December 8, 1950 approxi- 
QO mately 170 representatives of 
29, out of the 33, CSTA chap- 


ters were present at the CSTA Execu- 
tive Council meeting at Los Angeles. 


Twice a year this Council meets in 
conjunction with the meetings of the 
State Council of California Teachers 
Association. The two groups met 
simultaneously, but separately, at the 
Hotel Biltmore. 


Summary of Sessions 


CSTA Council Meeting — Morning 
Session: 


Roll Call of chapters. 


President outlined the agenda for 
the day. 


Oral reports by chapter dele- 
gates. These reports were limited to 
one minute each and presented by a 
delegate from each chapter present. 
Reports were informative in content 
and concerned activity, including 
programming and social and profes- 
sional highlights of each chapter. 


The representatives were briefed 
by the CSTA Executive Officers re- 
garding the name of committee chair- 
men and the locations where the 
committees were to meet. 

Committees on: by-laws, ethics, 
teacher education and_ professional 
standards, vocational guidance, and 
international relations met and dis- 
cussed their individual problems. 


Afternoon Session — 


“The morning planned, the after- 
noon executed.” 


Recommendations and/or action to 
be taken by the Executive Council 
were presented by the chairman of 
each committee. One delegate was 
authorized from each chapter to cast 
a vote on motions presented requir- 
ing action. 

The results of the action taken and 
the suggestions and recommendations 
trom this meeting will be listed in the 
minutes available soon. 


Saturday morning, December 9, the 
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delegation attended the State Council 
of Education meeting at the Hotel 


Biltmore. This meeting presented 
first-hand information regarding the 
duties and procedures of transacting 
business by California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. During the session the CSTA 
President gave a brief progress report. 
Representatives were present from 
20 chapters. 


Between sessions of the past con- 
vention and regional conferences, sev- 
eral questions have arisen, but due to 
lack of time it was not practical to 
present them for discussion and clari- 
fication. 


I would like to review two ques- 
tions which are answerable by con- 


sulting -the CSTA Handbook for 
Chapter Officers and Committee 
Chairmen. 


1. What is the relationship be- 
ween the committee work handled 
by the local chapters, the regional 
conferences, and the conventions? 


The names and duties of each of 
the 5 committees mentioned in the 
report of the past convention, and 
listed in the Handbook! are the same 
in local chapters (Institutional Divi- 
sions), regional conferences and con- 
ventions. Only at Executive Council 
meetings may recommendations for 
action from these committees be 
presented and reviewed?. 


Action passed concerning a change 
in by-laws or an amendment to our 
constitution must be referred back to 
chapters for a vote on their acceptance 
or rejection. If the majority of the 
local: chapters vote in favor of con- 


1. Page 15, Handbook, under Standing 
Committees 1950-51. 
Page 4, Item 6, par. 3 and 4. 

3. Page 18, Article VIII (Amendments), 
section 2 & 3. 
Page 18, Article IX (Amendments), 
section 1. 


4. Page 4, Section 6, par. 7 (Delegates to 
the Junior Executive Council). 

5. Page 19, Section 3 of Article III (pow- 
ers and duties of the Junior Executive 
Council). | 


SUMMARY OF 
THE LOS ANGELES 
MEETINGS 


stitution or by-law changes the 
amendments and/or additions to them 
are presented to CTA for their ap- 
proval?. 


2. How does the chapter member- 


ship affect the number of its dele- 
gates that will attend the CSTA 
Executive Council meetings? 


Membership on_ the 
Committee is as follows: 


Executive 


Every chapter, having 30 members 
in California Teachers Association is 
entitled to send 1 delegate; 1 addi- 
tional delegate is allowed for 100 
members, and 1 additional delegate 
for each 250 or more members in 
California Teachers Association‘. 


Each institutional division (chap- 
ter) represented shall have one vote 
in the council®; regardless of the num- 
ber of delegates his chapter is allowed. 
All delegates, however, have the right 
of voting at the committee meetings. 


Thanks to All 


WISH to express my thanks to all 

those members, both CTA and 
CSTA, who by their splendid co- 
operation immeasureably helped to 
make our past convention very pleas- 
ant and very effective. 


John F. Clark 
State President CSTA. 


New Health Services 


EW and better health services for chil- 
dren have increased. Oregon reports 
with pride that its 1949 infant mortality rate 
was the lowest ever recorded in the state, 
and its maternal mortality rate lowest in the 
country. 


A valuable new trend which has devel- 
oped in recent years is recorded in the 
broader scope of activities in “child health”: 
such as mental hygiene courses, and child 
guidance clinics; services to children with 
physical handicaps; organization of coopera- 
tive state and county health councils. — 
Courtesy of Edpress News Letter. 






Solves Classroom Phonograph Problems! 


RAMA cee 


RCA Victor 
Model 45EY3 


SeeRCA VICTORS 


66 99 
new PERSONAL 45 


One look at RCA Victor’s newest “Victrola” 45 
phonograph and you'll agree Model 45EY3 has 
everything you have always wanted in a phono- 
graph for the classroom. 


RCA Victor Model 45EY3 weighs only 14 Ibs. 
A snug-fitting plastic handle in back of case 
makes it easy and convenient to carry from class- 
room to classroom. The cabinet, made of durable 
plastic in deep maroon, is 7" high; 11144" wide; 
1114" deep. 

Plays twelve 7-inch records at 45 rpm... up 
to one hour of music at the press of a button... 
with lid in either open or closed position. Easiest, 
surest operating automatic record changer ever 
designed. Outmodes, outplays, outperforms any 
other way of playing records. All changes of 
records are made from large center spindle. No 
posts or clamps to adjust. 


The “‘Golden Throat’’ Tone System provides 
brilliant, enjoyable listening with ample volume 
for the classroom. **45”’ records are break-resistant 
and low-priced. They are so handy to store—150 
records fit in one foot of an ordinary bookshelf. 

FREE Record Catalog 


The Music America Loves Best RECORD CATALOG. 
A 240-page catalog of the finest music performed by the 
world’s greatest artists on RCA Victor Records. 


*Price shown is suggested list price subject to change with- 
out notice and does not apply outside continental U.S.A. 


| EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 133-A 


| Radio Corporation of America, 


| Camden, N. J. 
0 Information on RCA Victor Model 45EY3 


1 
| 

| Please send me: | 
| 

| [i The Music America Loves Best Record Catalog 
| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 
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The Place of Photography in the Elementary Schoo) 


By Jay M. Clark, Jr., Seventh Grade Teacher, Woodlake Elementary School, Tulare Couns, 


HAT is the place of photogra- 
Wo» in the elementary school? 

Is this subject a complicated 
thing that is suitable only for college 
level? Is the expense so great that 
only the very richest schools can afford 
such a luxury? The answers to these 
questions are, for the most part, an 
unbounded NO. 


Our school has a very moderate 
budget, and we feel that about $300 
is sufficient for the beginning. There- 
after, the yearly outlay should drop to 
nearly a self-sustaining basis. 


Our program, in its essence, does 
not reach toward unattainable goals in 
its initiation. We feel that the simple 
objectives of teaching the child to take, 
develop, print, and enlarge his own 
pictures is a goal that all children can 
reach. And these goals should, in 
their accomplishment, start the child 
on this enjoyable avocation, or perhaps 
vocation. The very simplest kind of a 
program is immediately met with 
nearly unlimited interest and enthusi- 
asm, as well as accomplishment, on the 
part of the students. 


The Pupils Needs 


The first year, our program was 
built strictly on the felt needs of the 
pupils. We had a small spare room, 
and the children did most of the work 
themselves. They darkened the room, 
constructed tables, arranged the items 
of equipment, and painted the room 
itself. 

On the first day, I took them to 
the darkroom and showed them how 
to develop a roll of film. Most of 
these children hardly knew what a 
camera looked like, but the demonstra- 


Civil Defense. 


tion created a high motivation among 
the students. Interestingly enough 
although my students ranged from the 
Sth through the 8th grades, it was the 
Sth graders who showed the greates 
achievement! 


The class met for one period of two 
days a week; the first week they were 
taking pictures, and by the second 
week they were developing them. The 
making of prints (the “finished prod. 
uct”) took a bit longer, with the 
highest achievement coming when they 
made their own enlarged pictures! 


Pictures of Friends 


For subject-matter, the boys and 
girls were mostly interested in taking 
pictures of their classmates, so this 
phase was worked into the curriculum 
by organizing instruction in just how 
they should photograph their friends 
so as to make an artistic piece of work, 
and not just a “snapshot.” We did 
most of this work outside, with a large, 
plain wall as a background. We used 
box cameras and rested them on boxes 
for support, since it is hard for them, 
at their young ages, to hold their cam- 
eras steady. 

The question of teacher-training in 
the intricacies of photography need 
not discourage any teacher or admin- 
istration from embarking on such a 
program. The average teacher, in the 
space of a month of spare-time activ: 
ity, can acquaint himself with the basic 
knowledge to carry on. 


FTER all, the real value of sucha 
course is in the many phases of 
social living, concomitant learnings, 
and depiction of the democratic way 


of life. 


Survival Under Atomic Attack 


LL California teachers can obtain copies of the 32-page booklet “Survival Under 
Atomic Attack,” the official U. S. Government guidebook. The California 
Office of Civil Defense (P.O. Box 110, Sacramento 1), acting upon the instructions 


of Governor Warren, reproduced several million of these booklets for distribution 


throughout California. A supply of copies has been sent to the Mayor or Com: 


mander of each local Disaster Council, enough to furnish one for each family in the 
State. For unincorporated areas, a similar supply has been furnished to the Chairman 
of each County Board of Supervisors. Teachers should cooperate with these authori- 
ties by obtaining from them the appropriate number of copies for distribution in 
the schools. W. M. Robertson, Major General, USA (Ret.), is State Director of 
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Louise Beyer Gridley 


Bay Section Changes 
New Bay Secretary 


RS. Louise Beyer Gridley, who recently 

accepted the Executive Secretaryship 
of the Bay Section, California Teachers 
Association, has made an outstanding record 
in her professional field. Born in Iowa, one 
of four children, she was graduated from 
Marion (lowa) High School: Coe College, 
BS Math: University of California MA 
School Administration. She taught in Iowa 
and Montana and is now a mathematics 
teacher and counselor in Berkeley High 
School. 

She is a member of Phi Kappa Phi, Delta 
Kappa Gamma, Pi Lambda Theta, and life 
member of NEA and CTA. 

Mrs. Gridley has served with distinction 
as president of Berkeley Teachers Associa- 
tion; president, CTA Bay Section; State 
Director of NEA for 4 years, during which 
time California won a second director. 

At present she is a member of CTA 
State Board of Directors: chairman since 
1941 of CTA Retirement Committee, dur- 


My Suggestions 


EADERS of this magazine are 

cordially invited to send sugges- 
tions and comments to the Editor. 

Address CTA Journal at 391 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 8, California. 


On attached 
suggestions. 


sheet are my 
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ing the ,entire time that the present plan 
was being set up and enacted into law; 
member of the State Retirement Board; 
member of the Investment Board of the 
State Retirement System. 


In 1942 she was married to Earl G. 
Gridley, who for many years was Bay Sec- 
tion secretary and also manager of CTA 
Placement Bureau; he passed away in 1946. 

Mrs. Gridley has given splendid service 
on committees, on the state or local level, 
on health insurance, legislation, certifica- 
tion, budget, welfare, and curriculum. 

One of her sisters is a prominent South- 
ern California educator; the other is with 
the US Army Engineers, the only woman 
soils technician in the country. Her brother 
is general sales manager of a large corpora- 
tion. She is thus a member of a talented 
family quartet. 

She succeeds Dr. Wallace W. Hall, who 
took office January 1 as Marin County 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Dr. Wallace W. Hall 


te by the people of Marin County 
as superintendent of the Marin County 
Schools, effective on the 8th of this month, 
Dr. Wallace W. Hall has finished his meri- 
torious service as executive secretary, CTA 
Bay Section, which he assumed in 1946. 

Dr. Hall’s teaching experience includes, 
— 1935-38, Coalinga Junior College, Fresno 
County; 1938-46, College of Marin, Marin 
County; 1938-46, organizer and director of 
adult classes at College of Marin; 1940-45, 
supervisor of war production training classes, 
College of Marin; 1944-46, vice-president, 
College of Marin. 


He likewise has a rich background of 
experience in teachers association work, — 
1940-42, president, Marin County Teachers 
Association: 1940-46, member of Bay Sec- 
tion Council, CTA; chairman of the Adult 
Education and Junior College Committees 
at different times; 1944, vice-president of 
CTA Bay Section; 1945, president, CTA 
Bay Section: member of the original State 
CTA Committee on Services and Dues 


Dr. Hall Assumes New Work 





AIDS IN TEACHING 
ART, SPEECH, DRAMA 


How Monterey teacher 
finds and uses articles 
by world’s outstanding 
artists and craftsmen 



























































"I've found a wonderful source of in- 
formation for all creative fields," 
writes Freeman Sargent, art-speech- 
drama instructor at Monterey Union 
High School, Monterey, Calif. 


"That's the Home Forum page of 
The Christian Science Monitor with its 
splendid illustrated articles by many of 
the world's outstanding artists, crafts- 
men and critics. 


"| often stimulate interest and sup- 
plement instruction by putting exam- 
ples of ceramic, block printing and 
other art treatment on bulletin boards. 


Material for Speech Practice 


For speech practice, | have students 
read aloud excerpts from current books 
and publications as reprinted in The 
Christian Science Monitor's Home 
Forum Page. These well-chosen excerpts 
help train the students to appreciate 
rich and colorful speech sounds." 


How You Can Save Time 


To save hours of research, read The 
Christian Science Monitor every day for 
its wide range of source material for 
class discussion, topics for bulletin 
boards, ideas for student themes and 
articles on teaching trends. 


You'll also keep up-to-date on vital 
national and worldwide news. This in- 
ternational daily not only reports the 
day's events, but also furnishes vital 
background information that helps you 
appraise and interpret news. 


Key educators agree with Pennsyl- 
vania University's President Harold 
Stassen that ''The Monitor is one of the 
outstanding newspapers in the United 
States for objective thorough reporting 
of major news." 


Special $1 Subscription 
For a special one-month get- 
acquainted subscription to The Christian 
Science Monitor, send the coupon 
below... 


The Christian Science Monitor 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 


Enclosed is $| for a one-month sub- 
scription. (Or, if you prefer, send $6.50 
for the thrifty nine-month subscription 
which saves teachers four dollars!) 


Name......... 

School. 

Position . Phone 
City . Zone........ State 


Street CTAJ-1I-1 
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CULTURAL GROWTH SERIES 


Reading - Literature “Texts far Grades 7-12 

EXCURSIONS IN FACT AND FANCY ........ Grade Z 
YOUR WORLD IN PROSE AND VERSE....... Grade F 
EXPANDING LITERARY INTERESTS.........GradeG 
EXPLORING LITERARY TRAILS...........Grade lO 
LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAS..... Grade ll orlé 
ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL LITERATURE Grade 77 0x72 


© Literary content with high pupil interest 



























® A continuous program for developing and maintaining 
reading skills 


® Unique inclusion of American, Canadian, Latin American, 
English and Continental literature in the 11th and 12th 


grade books ° 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
Chicago San Francisco New York 
Dallas Atlanta 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 



























MATHEMATICS 


FOR 
EVERY NEED 


Welchons-Krickenberger: Algebra, Book One, Elementary Course; 
Algebra, Book Two, Second Course Complete 

Popular new algebras by two experienced and active high-school teachers. 
Book One is a simple, concise presentation, with much drill and many practical 
problems. Book Two stresses the uses of algebra, relationships of numbers, 
problem solving, and reviews elementary algebra. 


Welchons-Krickenberger: Plane Geometry, Revised Edition; 

Solid Geometry, Revised Edition 

Practical modern geometries for high schools, with special methods for helping 
pupils to hurdle hard spots. Plane Geometry, Rev. Ed. is notable for its clarity 
and many applications. Solid Geometry, Rev. Ed. includes systematic training in 
space perception, reasoning, fundamental relations. 


Betz-Miller-Miller-Mitchell-Taylor: Everyday General Mathematics, Book One 
Thorough instruction in arithmetic, informal geometry, and simple algebra. 
Much material on consumer aspects. Excellent review and testing program. Well 
illustrated. 


Potter-Dunn-Allen-Goldthwaite: Mathematics to Use 

A new mathematics for non-academic pupils which emphasizes meaning, teaches 
all new processes in short, explicit steps, includes comprehensive drill on 
arithmetical fundamentals. 


GINN AND COMPANY 260 Fifth Street, San Francisco 3 









(1945-46); 1946-51, executive  secreta 
CTA Bay Section; 1945, member of feat 
Council of Education; member of Publi 
Relations Committee (1946-50); member of 
Legislative Committee since 1950; life men- 
ber of NEA; CTA Life Membership give, 
by the Bay Section Council. 


An extended biographical account of D; 
Hall was published in this magazine when 
he became Bay Section Secretary (se 
Sierra Educaticnal News, December 194 
page 26). 


Major Achievements 


The following are major Bay Section 
achievements during his term of office: 


1. Increase in regular ($6) memberships from 
11,098 to 15,146, or approximately 40%, 


2. Increase in operating budget from $12,574 


to $29,561. 


3. A very substantial increase in the ne 
worth of the Section. 


4. Increased the number of issues of the Bay 
Section Reporter to four, now edited by a pro. 
fessional newspaper man and mailed directly to 
each member of the Section. 


5. Inauguration of supplementary News Bul- 
letin giving current information concerning the 
affairs of the Bay Section and sent directly to 
members of the Section Council as well as presi- 
dents of local associations. 


6. Making available at low cost premium “on. 
the-job’”’ liability insurance to protect teachers 
and administrators in the Section from possible 
damages arising from their work; over 350 have 
availed themselves of the opportunity. 


7. Creation of Section Credit Union (number- 
ing over 100 members with assets in excess of 
$5500) to serve members in Bay, Central Coast 
and North Coast Sections. 


8. Stimulation and development of an ever- 
increasing awareness of the teachers in the 
Section in the problems of school finance, pro- 
fessional relations, public relations, legislation, 
UNESCO activities through workshops held 
throughout the Section as well as by the annual 
officers training conferences at Asilomar. The 
latter has been enlarged from a one-day confer- 
ence to a three-day affair, with over 400 regis- 
tered at the 1950 conference. 


9. Increase in the number of clerical assist- 
ants in office from one full-time and a part-time 
assistant to three full-time assistants. 


10. Created a Bay Section Ethics Commission. 


11. Provided for direct representation of local 
associations upon the Section Council where 
those local associations were chartered chapters 
of CTA and had at least 75 CTA members. 


12. Strenethened the Section organization 
internally through amending its Constitution 
which for the first time gave clearly defined 
powers, duties and responsibilities to the execu- 
tive committee, provided for more democratic 
procedure in the appointment of committees, 
and created a full-time office of executive secre- 
tary, which in its management of the general 
activities of the Section is directly responsible 
to the Council and the executive committee. 


Rit mie eA Te sm) tas 
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Filmstrips 
and 


Slidesets 
SW/E 
Don't let your film library grow stale, Select 


new filmstrips and Slidesets regularly. The 
list below describes some of the latest titles 


The Story of Abraham Lincoln 







now available. 


(In color) 
(35 frames) 






“Honest Abe's'’ rise from cabin to White House — 
his struggles and victories—his grief and happi- 
ness—all are vividly shown in colorful illustrations 
(captioned) in this new S.V.E. filmstrip. 


No. A246-6, In color . . . $5.00 


The Story of George Washington 


(In color) 
(28 frames) 


_ 


A dramatic visual presentation on the life of ‘'The 
Father of Our Country.’' Beautiful illustrations 
(captioned) show the early years of Washington, 
his private life, army life and as the first President. 

No. A246-5, In color . . . $5.00 


Shrines and Symbols 
of American Democracy 
(S.V.E. Color Slideset) 


10 beautiful color slides — Lincoln Memorial, 
Statue of Liberty, etc. — each shows a subject or 
event closely associated with American History. 

No. VU3H, complete set with manual... $5.00 


SAFETY AND FIRST AID 
The Basic First Aid Series 
(16 black and white —3 in color) (Silent or sound) 


A new filmstrip series visualizes a complete first 

aid course suitable for all groups. Produced by 

Crawley Films for Canada's famed St. John's 
Ambulance Corps. 

No. A217S, Complete set (19 filmstrips) 

silent . . . manual $74.50 

No. A217RS, Complete set (19 filmstrips) 

sound—33/3 R.P.M. $149.50 


These Untrained Tongues 
(In color) (50 frames, average) 


A new series of 3 filmstrips with manual on speech 
defects. A ‘‘must'’ for teachers, clinical workers 
and parents. Produced with Creative Graphics — 
U. of Denver. 


No. A157S, complete set with manual . . . $19.50 


To order the above material and for 

a complete listing of titles in The 

World's Largest Library of filmstrips 

and slidesets, see your Audio-Visual 
= Dealer or write direct. 


Dept. SE2-3 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION INC. 


A Business Corporation | 
1345 Diversey Parkwoy, Chicago, Illinois 
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OUR MISS BROOKS 


N recognition of meritorious service to 

Public Education and thereby to Ameri- 
can youth and the teaching profession, 
Dr. Lionel DeSilva, executive secretary of 
California Teachers Association, Southern 
Section, recently presented the CTA-SS 
“Certificate of Recognition” to Eve Arden, 
as Hollywood chairman, radio industry, for 
its participation in American Education 
Week. Dr. DeSilva made the presentation 
to the actress on her coast-to-coast CBS 
show, “Our Miss Brooks.” 


In accepting the award, Miss Arden 
seid, over the air, “I guess the best way I 
can accept this award is by remaining our 
listeners that during American Education 
Week, we are all invited to visit the schools 
and become better acquainted with the 
teachers, so that we can understand the 





vital role that public education plays in 
our democracy. 


“Remember, the public school teacher 
plays an important role in your child's 
future. He not only guides the child in 
growth towards maturity, but prepares him 
to be socially and economically competent 
in the school, home, and the community, 
and to be a responsible member of society.” 





Your Ticket to Popularity — Good Man- 
ners, is an atttractive 48-page illustrated 
pamphlet developed for teen-agers, by the 


Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. Available 
locally throughout the country from their 
crganizations; 10c per copy; it gives much 
practical help, in an entertaining way, to 
young people eager to know the right way 
to do things, the basic factors of socially 
accepted manners, and how to be popular 
and well-liked. Harry K. Eby is national 
director of school relationships, Boy Scouts 
of America. ) 


Setting Up Your Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion Program, an important new handbook 
for principals, prepared at requst of Second- 
ary School Principals Association of Calli- 
fornia, published by Stanford University 





What Good is 
a‘‘PAY RAISE”’ 


if You Lose It? 


In the joy of getting a “pay- 
raise” don’t overlook the need 
for making sure you don’t lose 
it. A single bad accident, one se- 
vere illness or even prolonged 
quarantine might wipe out all you 
have gained by your “‘pay-raise”’ 
and many more dollars, too. So 
don’t take the chance of being 
unprotected, when you can be 
safe under the T.C.U. Umbrella 
at a cost of less than a nickel a 
day. The coupon below will 
bring you all the facts. Send the 
coupon today. 





TEACHERS 
Vi CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


| FOUNDED | 1957 T.C.U. Building 
| 
ee Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


== m= FREE INFORMATION COUPON=2=2==— 


To the T.C.U., 1957 T.C.U. Bldg. 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 
10-Way Protection. Send me full details 
without obligation. 


Name. 





Address 





=== === =NO AGENT WILL CALl====== 
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Press, is distributed by Society for Visual 
Education, 1345 West Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Illinois; price $1. This com- 
prehensive guide, with its clever illustra- 
tions, amplified by terse copy, is divided 
into three sections: 1. organizing your 
visual aid program; 2. equipment and fa- 
cilities; and 3. in-service teacher education. 


It’s Fun to Find Out: Film-Story Books 
by Paul Witty and the educational research 
staff of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, is 
a useful new series of 8 illustrated booklets 
based on the sound motion-picture of the 
same name. Each is illustrated with attrac- 








tive photographs from the film and is useful 
in many classroom situations. The titles 
are Three Little Kittens, Gray Squirrel, 
Shep, the Farm Dog, Farm Animals, The 
Fireman, The Mailman, The Food Store, A 
Day at the Fair; 32c each; published by 
D. C. Heath and Company. 


California history materials, a series of 
typed lecture manuscripts, prepared by 


Emma M. Campbell, formerly of La Jolla, 
were presented by her to the Huntington 
Library, San Marino, Los Angeles County, 
and are available there for the use of 
thoroughly qualified teachers and students. 


posture chairs 


BUILT FOR YEARS OF SOUND 
SERVICE . . . INDIVIDUALLY 
PROPORTIONED . . . HAND- 
SOMELY DESIGNED . . . BY 


Literature of the Americas an 
and Continental Literature are two beaytif 
new texts completing the Cultural Cosa 
Series, published by Laidlaw Brothers for 
grades 7-12. Literature of the Ameticas 
768 pages, price $3.20, comprises = 
tions, — 6 on USA and 1 each on Canad 
and Latin America. English and Cone 
nental Literature, 800 pages, price $3.5, 
provides a functional approach to an e 
derstanding of life in England and on th 
European Continent. , 





d English 


8 sec, 


Square Dances of Today and How to 
Teach and Call Them, by Kraus, is an 
illustrated volume of 140 pages, with mus. 
cal arrangements by Leonhard. This is 4 
real how-to-do-it text and manual which 
enables most anyone to organize and cop, 
duct a square dance program; price $3. 
published by A. S. Barnes, 101 Fifth Ave: 
nue, New York 3, N. Y. 


The Winston Social Studies Series com. 
prises, thus far published, Nancy's World, 
Tom’s Town, and Other Places, all by Mary 
Willcockson. These are profusely illustrated 





and carefully prepared for the primary and 


No. 7311 elementary grades. Additional texts in this 


11-INCH 
(20” table) 








No. 7313 7: 2. a 


















13-INCH “[Juy So eee 
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Correct posture : 
was Educators’ 
first considera- 

tion in the de- 


dations. 


DESIGNED BY 


FURNITURE & SUPPLY CO. INC. 
5912 R Street, Sacramento 17, California 





Send for Free Folder illu- 
strating complete Educators 
line of functional hard- 
wood classroom furniture. 


< No. 7317 
17-INCH 
(29” table) 


sign of these beautiful hardwood chairs. Each of the four 
frames is individually proportioned. Properly sloped sad- 
dle seats and scooped lower backrails reduce fatigue. 
Seat heights conform to Bureau of Standards recommen- 

As in all Educators furniture, exceptional 
strength is achieved with a minimum of weight. 
All sizes are equipped with 11/16” Bassick glides. 
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well-planned series of readers are in prepara- 
tion. The John C. Winston Company has 
California offices at 408 West Pico Boule. 
vard, Los Angeles 15. 


America Reads — A brand new series of 
high school anthologies, published by Scott. 
Foresman and Company, are, — Good 
Times Through Literature, Book 1, by 
Robert C. Pooley and others, 576 pages: 
together with Guidebook, by William §. 
Gray and others, 336 pages: and accom: 
panying Think-It-Through, Book 9 (work- 
book), by Gray and others, 96 pages: 
these are now ready. Publication of the 
10th grade materials, Exploring Life 
Through Literature, the accompanying 
guidebook and workbook 10, will follow 
in the spring. Scott, Foresman has Cali 
fornia offices at 533 Mission Street, San 
Francisco 5, and 186 West Waverly Drive, 
Pasadena 2. 


Our Animal Story Books by Osswald and 
others, published by D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, comprise short, lively booklets, care- 
fully graded, with rhythmic quality, and 
brightly-colored pictures on every page, 
make early reading successful and enjoyable. 
Children love these little books; to the 6 
titles already published are now added The 
Little Crow and Shadow the Cat: 40c each. 


Freehand Drawing Manual, by A. Reid 
Winsey, head of the art department, De 
Pau University, Greencastle, Indiana, is a 
fine big portfolio, 9% x 1214, spiral bind 
ing, 161 pages, profusely illustrated. Ad 
dress the publishers, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
16 First Street, San Francisco 5. 


Organization and Administration of 
Summer Public School Educational and 
Recreational Programs in Districts Within 
Metropolitan Areas of the United States, is 
the title of a 48-page monograph published 
by California Association of School Admin: 
istrators, 35 North Raymond Avenue, 
Pasadena 1: price $1.25. Summary of a 
USC. doctoral dissertation by Russel L. 
Lewis, this is a timely and extraordinarily 
useful report on nationwide experience with 
projects designed to extend the school serw 
ices and the use of school facilities to an 
all-year program. 
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FOUR NEW FILMS 


These films are 16 mm sound, black-and- 
white “classroom-tested,” and may be ob- 


tained from local distributors. For those 


you are unable to locate, write to this 


magazine. 


Guardians of our Country’s Health 16 
min, color, Frith Films. Shows with dra- 
matic sensitiveness the responsibilities and 
methodical co-ordination at ports of entry 
for car, boat, or plane, ot four government 
services: public health, immigration, cus- 
toms, and department of agriculture. Stu- 
dents gain respect and admiration as they 
follow the thoroughness and diplomacy of 
the officials. Valuable for vocational in- 
formation, for classes in social studies, sci- 
ence, English, in upper elementary to 
adult levels. 

Printing Through the Ages. 14 min. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films. Making a 
potato print, familiar to studenis, illustrates 
the basic technique used in all printing. 
Then, from earliest methods of imprinting 
a seal on clay or wax the development is 
traced as it follows the impact of the 
Renaissance and Gutenberg’s movable metal 
type (as if you were reasoning and invent- 
ing with him), the Industrial Revolution, 
and modern improvements in today’s com- 
plicated and specialized machines, Classes 
in printing, journalism, English, economics, 
and social studies find social meaning em- 
phasized in the story of technological ad- 
vance. 

How Honest Are You? 15 min. color 
also, Coronet Films. The problem handied 
realistically involves conflicts showing that 
being honest is more than telling truth. 
The coach helps the teen-aged gang analyze 
the situation and phrase rules for future 
use. Using good appreciation of human 
values the film forcefully appeals to high 
school and adult groups in psychology, 
social studies, family life, and guidance. 

Let’s Read Poetry 10 min. Bailey Films. 
Audience participation is invited in read- 
ing Rossetti's “Who Has Seen the Wind,” 
Longfellow’s “Rain ‘in Summer,” and 
Riley’s “Brook Song.” Thirteen-year-old 
Tommy gets ideas on improving his read- 
ing to add enjoyment and understanding. 
So, too, will students, both younger and 
older, who see and hear this film. 


NEW BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 
By Laura B. Everett, Oroville 


Monsters of Old Los Angeles, The Pre- 
historic Animals of the La Brea *Tar Pits, 
by Charles M. Martin, illustrated by Herb 
Rayburn. The story of the struggles of the 
huge animals of the Pleistocene Age 
around the treacherous La Brea pits, where 
so many of their remains have been found, 
is entertainingly told from the viewpoint of 
the raccoon, which has come down almost 
ew from that far-off time. Viking: 

2:50. 

Young Thack (Life of William Make- 
peace Thackeray), by Jean Gould; illus- 
trated with Thackeray's original sketches. 
An excellent and interesting biography 
which all young people will wish to read. 
Houghton, Mifflin; $3.50. 

Kenilworth, by Sir Walter Scott; adapted 
by Alice C. Cooper and Agnes A. Frisius. 
This very excellent edition of Scott's most 
popular novel is well suited to the high 
school student and also to the general 
reader. The brief sketch of the life of 
Scott and the questions on the novel are 
valuable aids to the study of the book. 
Globe Book Company; $1.76. 
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The Picture Story of Hawaii, by Hester 
O'Neill; pictures by Ursula Koering. An 
attractive volume, within the reach of Ju- 
nior High School; marginal pictures in 
color; glossary of Hawaiian words with 
pronunciation. McKay; $2.50. 

The Story of Virginia, by Edna Turpin; 
illustrated by Luther Coleman Wells. A 
comprehensive and informative story of 
Virginia from its beginnings; excellent pic- 
tures; for junior high, up. Random House; 
$3.50. 

Bill and His Neighbors, by Lois Fisher. 
A rollicking story of how Blossomville 


Junior High School studied the question of 
Prejudice. Very well done and with “food 
for thought.” The author is a noted car- 
toonist and the book is illustrated with 
cartoons. Houghton Mifflin; $1.75. 

History Can Be Fun, by Munro Leaf: 
the sixth book in his series in which Munro 
Leaf has found fun. He does manage to 
stir interest in subjects not considered to be 
exciting. The cartoons with which he illus- 
trates his books help in that direction. Very 
worth while. Lippincott; $1.75. 


Cinderella, illustrated by Roland Pym, 
and Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, illus- 


Metab tT dil iil: 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 


School boys and girls will have many | 


occasions in their lives, which require 
letter writing. And here’s new, sim- 
ple instructional material that makes 
letter writing fun, 


This material is from the non-profit 


organization, Young Friends Around The 
World. They have originated a new kind 
of inexpensive greeting card service for 


ages eight to seventeen. 


You send in your name, address, age and 
tell where you want a correspondent— 
anywhere in U.S. or a foreign land. 
Greeting card will be sent. Too, name and * 
address of new chum. Card, in 3-color, 
has place for your letter, your photo- 


graph, etc. 


It’s exciting getting an answer. And an 


answer is guaranteed. 


If further interested—write directly to YOUNG 
FRIENDS AROUND THE WORLD, non-profit organ- 
ization, 550 Fifth Ave., New York 19. Print 
own name and address, age and where you want 
your pen friend to live. SINGLE GREETING CARD 
(with new friend’s name and address) —15¢. If 
ordered all at one time, IN QUANTITIES OF 20, 


only 10¢ each, 


chewing of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT 
GUM brings welcome relaxation. 
Chewing helps relieve tense nerves. Just try it. 
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trated by Ionicus. These age-old favorites, 
new to each generation, are brought out 
attractively in the Peepshow Books with 
brief text telling the story. Houghton, 
Mifflin; $1. 


For the Younger Ones 


Lucy’s Christmas, by Anne Mciloy; illus- 
trated by John O’Hara Cosgrave II. A 
happy little story of the Maine woods. 
When the Brackeit’s home burned, Lucy 
and ‘the boys gave up all hope of having 
any Christmas. But they did. How Christ- 
mas came to them is a heart-warming story 
tull of interest. Houghton, Mifflin; $2. 

A Pony for the Boys, by Sanford Tousey. 
Oliver was always thinking up something 
new to do. Peter always said, “I can’t.” 
But Oliver finally got Peter to working 
with him. How they got their pony is 



















BEFORE 
and AFTER - 


A frazzled and torn 
book quickly made 
sanitary and attrac- 
tive, with a Sharp's 
Redi-Cut Book Cover. 


Promote Health and Safety! 


On each Sharp's Redi-Cut Book Cover is pictured a message 
on health, safety, thrift, soil conservation and patriotism. 
Clean books and constructive teaching save lives! 


School Administrators, Teachers, School Boards, P.T.A.'s and pupils all over 
America use and enthusiastically approve Sharp's Redi-Cut Book Covers. 


Write Today— 





By using Sharp's Redi-Cut Book Covers, 
you can save at least 25c per book each 
year on replacements and repairs. Figur- 
ing 6 books each, that is $1.50 per pupil 
—or $1500.00 saved per 1000 pupils. 


or ‘phone Pittenger collect for complete 
facts, without obligation on your part. 








worth reading about. 
$175: 

Pawnee, by Thelma Harrington Bell; 
illustrated by Corydon Bell. “Pawnee was 
a Buckskin Brave. Everyone thought he was 
just a doll,” Pawnee did things for which 
Bobby was blamed. The story grows excit- 
ing when Pawnee runs away and joins a 
Wild West Show. A charming fantasy; 
good enough to be real. Charming pictures. 
Viking; $2. 

Pete’s Puddle, by Joanna Foster. Jolly 
expression of how a child enjoys a mud- 
puddle. Of great interest to the very young. 
Pictures in color. Houghton, Mifflin, $1.25. 

A Walk in the City, by Rosemary and 
Richard Dawson. 

‘*And while Daddy’s at work we go walking, 

My Mommy, my wagon and me.” 

Easy rhyme and attractive color pictures; for 
the very young; Viking; $2. 


Houghton, Mifflin; 








Sharps 
REDI-CUT 


GUMMED 
Book Covers 


Are attractive, made of 
tough soil and moisture 
resistant kraft, fit all 
books without ragged 
corners. They come to 
your school cut and 
gummed, ready for dis- 
tribution without waste. 








Sharps REDI aH eee 


SHARP & CO. Inc. 2122 Jackson st. DALLAS, TEXAS 


Te bac: ee 









Two changes in school administration not 
reported in the December issue of thic 
magazine: 

Robert Malone of the Hopland (Mendo- 
cino County) union high school faculty 
was elected principal of the school for the 
1950-51 school year; he replaced Harvey 
Ferris. 

James F. Lindsey, formerly teacher at 
Anderson Valley high school, was elected 
principal of the Hopland union elementary 
school; he replaced Frank Schieber. 


International Friendship League is an 
educational organization to promote better 
understanding among the youth of the 
world through personal pen friendships and 
travel exchanges; non-profit, non-commer 
cial, non-sectarian. Especiallly active in 
California, the League reports, are Bur- 
roughs High School in China Lake, Horace 
Man School in Los Angeles, and schools 
in Richmond, Santa Clara and Santa Mon- 
ica. Numerous members are also in Glen- 
dale, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Norwalk, 
Oakland, San Francisco, Walnut Creek and 
Whittier. Officers of NEA and US Office 
of Education are members of the national 
advisory committee. Executice Secretary is 
Edna R. MacDonough: address, 40 Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston 8. 


Harry Gerdes, teacher, Kearny Junior 
Senior High School, Linda Vista, San 
Diego, holds an authenticated record of 
30 consecutive years of service as a public 
school classroom teacher without ever hav 
ing missed a day of school. He taught in 
El Paso, Texas; Cleveland, Ohio; Morenci, 
Arizona; and from 1945 to date, in the 
San Diego public schools. Throughout 
these 3 decades of faithful service, he was 
never absent from work for any reason. 
Congratulations upon this magnificent 
record! 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


“FMPROVING Instruction Through Co 

operative Effort” is the theme of a 
joint conference of Audio-Visual Educa: 
tion Association of California and California 
School Supervisors Association, San Joa: 
quin Valley Section. The conference will 
be held in Fresno, Feb. 2-3, according to 
Raymond E. Denno and Miss Blythe Mon 


roe, presidents of the respective associations. 


In commenting on the first joint meet 
ing of the two Associations, he!d in San 
Francisco in 1950, Dr. Roy E. Simpson, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, said, 
as It is significant that the members 
of these two organizations have planned a 
joint meeting. Much will be gained toward 
a better understanding of their responsi’ 
bilities in this common effort to improve 
instruction.” 


Educators realize that enrichment of 
curriculum through the use of audio-visual 
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materials and techniques is a common goal 
of all supervisors and departments within 
the educational system. Consideration of 
this common goal will assemble administra- 
tors, supervisors, teachers, and all others 
who are interested in education to Fresno. 
_-Mrs. Helen M. Smeltzer, San Diego, 
Chairman of Publicity. 


NORTHERN SECTION NEWS 


HE Section Council will meet in Sac- 


ramento on January 20. Important 
amendments to the By-Laws will come up 


for final action. The first states: “Any 
elected representative who is unable to 
attend a Section Council meeting shall 


notify the President in time for an alternate 
to be appointed. Failure to so notify the 
President, shall be grounds for the declaring 
the office of such a representative vacant.” 


The second one states: ““Any elected 
representative who sends more than one 
proxy to the Council in a year, may, at the 
pleasure of the Executive Board, lose his 
seat on the Council.” 


The officers of the Section are attempt- 
ing to get information concerning the pro- 
posed increase in CTA dues into the hands 
of every Section member. All who have 
not received such information are asked 
to contact their Local Presidents, their 
County Superintendents, or the Section 
Secretary, and material will be supplied to 
them. 


It is important that the teachers give a 
reasonable consideration to this matter be- 
for the State Council meeting in -April 
when it comes up for final consideration. — 
R. W. Everett, Sacramento, Executive- 
Secretary. 


The National Teacher Examinations, pre- 
pared and administered annually by Educa- 


tional Testing Service, will be given 
February 17, 1951, at testing centers 
throughout the United States. Application 


forms and a bulletin of information may be 
obtained from college officials, school 
superintendents, or directly from National 
Teacher Examinations, Educational Testing 
Service, PO Box 592, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 


Montecito School for Girls, Homer F. 


Barnes, headmaster, announces two new 
conference centers in California, — Monte- 
cito Conference Center and Montecito- 
Sequoia Conference Center. Interested 


persons may obtain an illustrated 4-page 
bulletin giving details. Address Dr. Barnes 


at 420 Hot Springs Road, Santa Barbara. 


LEGIONNAIRES- 
SCHOOLMASTERS 


MERICAN Association of School Ad- 

ministrators convention is to be held in 
Atlantic City February 17-22. The Legion- 
naires-‘Schoolmasters will have a breakfast 
which will be addressed by Dr. N. E. Holt, 
past president of the National Education 
Association. I hope you can announce this 
fact in the CTA Journal so that California 
administrators who may attend the conven- 
tion will know of this breakfast. 


The breakfast will be held in Chevy 
Chase Room, Marlborough Blenheim Hotel, 
at 7:30 a.m. on Monday, February 19; 
price, $2. 


Stanley F. Dunmire, Department Com- 
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mander of the American Legion, State of 
California, has appointed as members to the 
State Department of Education Liaison 
Committee, — Clarence E. Spencer, San 
Rafael; Arthur Lindborg, San Francisco; 
Herbert D. Gwinn, Sacramento; Dexter 
Maddox, San Diego; and myself as chairman. 


The function of this committee is to 
bring about a closer cooperation between 
the American Legion and the public schools. 
Commander Dunmire assures me that the 
American Legion is ready and willing to 
support the public school function in Cali- 
fornia at all times.— Earl Edmondson, 
Chairman, American Legion Department of 
California-State Department of Education 
Liaison Committee; Principal, Grayland 
Avenue School, Norwalk, Los Angeles 
County. 


How to make good 
readers out of poor ones 


Today every teacher, right in her own 
classroom, can accomplish results in 

remedial teaching that could be attained only 
by clinical specialists a few short years ago. 


CTA LOCAL CLUB CHAPTERS 


NE hundred and eighty local teachers 
clubs are now affiliated chapters of 
California Teachers Association, under 


charters issued by the CTA State Board of 
Directors. 


The Board, at its meeting of December 
8, issued the following charters: 


177. Exeter Teachers Association. 

178. Claremont Faculty Club. 

179. Maricopa Faculty Club. 

180. The Selma Elementary Faculty 
Club. 

181. Hanford Elementary Teachers Club. 








Build New Reading Power in Your Own Classroom 


Equipped with materials prepared specifically for 
remedial work, and using techniques tried 

and proven in reading clinics, you can 

actually develop the necessary skills in most of 


your problem cases. 


Sample Materials and the “Know How’”’ Are Free 


So that you may try the latest techniques in your own class this 
year, Webster Publishing Company, America’s largest publisher 
of remedial reading materials, will supply you free of charge 


Gow to increase reading skill— 


a new professional booklet which tells you: 


How to spot retarded readers 
How to diagnose the causes of reading failure 
bom What to do to increase reading skill 
: How to use specialized remedial materials 


A kit of corrective materials— 


not mere page samples, but a working set generous enough to 


get your program under way. 


Reading failure is the most serious school failure. 
It contributes directly to failures in all subjects, to personality 
maladjustments, and delinquency. The coupon below brings 
another chance to your poor readers. Be sure you mail it today. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY « Pasadena 2, Calif... 


Represented by: 


Mr. Clark Rader 
23 W. Lemon Ave., 
Arcadia, Calif. 
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Webster Publishing Company, 

367 S. Pasadena Ave., Pasadena 2, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, at once, my copy 
of How to Increase Reading Skill and the kit 
of corrective materials that accompanies it. 


Name neal aedimiiaae 


Adesso. 
i a ee 


Grade taught__ 
Scie 


. Zone___. State_____ ¢-10 
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HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR SPEAKS 
Salinas Union High School Branch 


California Teachers Association 
Main Street, Salinas, California 


Dear Editor: 


We are enclosing an article which ap- 
peared in our organization’s bulletin. Miss 
Whetstone has given me permission to send 
this article to you, because many of the 
teachers here in Salinas High School feel :t 
is worthy of consideration for inclusion in 
CTA Journal. 


The editor of our bulletin has secured a 
series of articles from outstanding senior 
students and we will print these in our 
bulletin at a later date. 


Cordially yours, 
Emily Gunton 
President 





ENJOYING 





A LANGUAGE SERIES 


ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 7 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 

ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 9 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 10 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 11 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 12 


Teacher’s Manuals 
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Represented by A.J. Clower and W. W. Mills 


Publishers of 
the Prose and Poetry Literature Series 
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From Our Side of Your Desk 


——— is people, too” Some- 


times we forget; sometimes you do. When 
we forget, we may say things to you that 
we wouldn't dream of saying to our friends, 
or enemies, or parents. When you forget, 
you are apt to become tyrants, and do not 
hesitate to let us know that you are far 
superior to us (we are people, too) in every 
thinkable way. 


From the time we enter the first grade, 
the TEACHER is a big thing in our lives. 
Around Miss Jones, who lost her temper a 
lot; Miss Smith, who was even nice to that 
boy who said the awful things to her, and 
Mr. Black, who treated us like kids even 
when we were sixth graders, we formed 
seemingly unshakable opinions of teachers 
in general. 


By the time we reach high school, our 
teachers are often the innocent victims of 
these early and firm impressions, whatever 
they may be. A student who likes grammar 
school usually likes high school; unfortu- 
nately, the student who has hated grammar 
school carries his dislike into high school. 


High school teachers sometimes are fitted 
conveniently into three categories by their 
students: (1) Teachers who are “Teachers”’; 
(2) Teachers who are inspired teachers; and 
(3) Teachers who are Friends. Those who 
fall into the first category are placed there 
because somewhere along the line they fail, 
in our eyes, to do their job, or rather what 
appears to us to be their job. 


The teacher who will be your “friend” 
(but please don’t presume to be his), the 
teacher who thinks his life-work is cutting 
adolescents down to size, the teacher who 
must have a whipping-boy to serve as an 
object-lesson, the teacher who doesn’t seem 
to care if you like his course or not — all 
sit side by side on the shelf marked 
“Teacher.” 


The Inspired Teacher 


The inspired teacher need not like his 
students, nor be interested in them except 
in relation to his class, but he loves his 
subject and enjoys teaching it. No matter 
what his attitude toward them,-he generally 
holds their respect. Since he places his sub- 
ject above himself, so do students. The 
subject-matter, not the teacher, is on trial 
before the class. 


Almost any teacher could be a friend; but 
for some reason very few are. All it takes 
is an honest interest in students as indi- 
viduals and the patience to take the student's 
interest in the teacher. The teacher who 
understands when things don’t go too well 
at home, or can tell when you have tried, or 
notice when the light has dawned and a 
student suddenly has an understanding of a 
subject, become “personalities” in a student's 
mind. 


What We Want 


High school students are extremely un- 
reasonable. We expect to be understood, 
liked, and treated on an equal footing by 
everyone who comes in contact with us. We 
want to be judged not only by what we 
accomplish, but on what we are capable of 
accomplishing —we expect all this from 
you. And by these admittedly unreasonable 
expectations, we, the students, judge you, 
the teachers. 


Lois Whetstone, 
Senior Student, 
Salinas Union High School 











The 1951 spring convention of the Cali. 
fornia Industrial Education Association },; 
been set for April 13 and 14, at Long 
Beach. A recent meeting of the CIRA 
executive council determined that “Safety” 
would be used as the general theme of the 
convention. This theme will be carrie 
out in all commercial exhibits. Pre-cop, 
vention committee work will bring Safety 
contributions to this state-wide meeting of 
shop teachers and administrators. 

A charter for each local CIEA chapte, 
is now being developed, by the executive 
council, for the dual purpose of definitely 
identifying each local organization and a; 
an aid in solidifying over-all state organj- 
zation. The executive council meeting held 
at Fresno in November, was presided over 
by the new state president, Dale Walfron, 
Dale is Director of Adult and Vocational 
Education, Hayward High School District. 


EQUIPMENT 
SUPPLIES 


FOR THE 


SCIENCE 
LABORATORY 


are available from Cenco 
warehouses at 3555 Whittier 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 23, 
and 1040 Martin Avenue, 
Santa Clara. For fast service, 
send your next order to Cenco. 





Write for your copy of 
Cenco's new 500-page cata- 
log H501 of laboratory appa- 
ratus and supplies for physics, 
chemistry, biology, and gen- 
eral science. 


Available to 
school administrators and 
science instructors 





upon request 





CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Scientific Instruments CA Near Supplies 
Los Angeles 23, Cal. 


TICKETS to EVERYWHERE 


Continuous Service Since 1930 
NO EXTRA CHARGES 
Call Stanley 7-5913 or State 5-2090 


Jehiel Davis Travel Service 


6524 Van Nuys Boulevard 
Van Nuys, California 


Also Tours 
Summer 


EUROPE ;',. no. 


MEXICO and others 


































San Francisco 5, Col. 
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RUDOLPH FISCHER HONORED 


UDOLPH FISCHER, retired principal 
and teacher at Bonita Union High 
School, Los Angeles County, was honored 
guest at a recent testimonial banquet in 
San Dimas, with approximately 100 guests 


present. 


Mr. Fischer retired as principal at Bonita 
with an enviable record of 36 years service 
there as teacher and principal. He left 
Bonita to accept a position as associate 
professor of science at La Verne College. 

Many high tributes were paid Mr. Fischer 
at the banquet by former pupils, adminis- 
trators and coworkers in the profession. 


A resolution recently passed by the 
Bonita Board of Trustees was read by 
Walter Kryder, president of the board. The 
administrative building at Bonita will be 


| | 


The FIFTH edition of 


JUNIOR 
ENGLISH 
in ACTION 


Tressler and. 
Shelmadine 


COMPLETE, modern materials 


for solid training in listening, 
reading, thinking, speaking, and 


writing. 


NEW format, cartoons, color 


illustrations, and photographs. 


NEW, pupil-written examples, 


many new sections. 


ADDITIONAL drill and re- 


view exercises. 


NEW emphasis on orientation 


to school life. 


MODERN, effective treatment 


of grammar. 


D.C. HEATH 


and Company 
182 Second Street 


San Francisco 5 
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called the Fischer Building and Mr. Fischer 
was elected as Principal Emeritus. A con- 
gratulatory letter was read from Dr. Robert 
Gordon Sproul, president of the University 
of California. He was a classmate of Mr. 
Fischer in the graduating class of 1913. A 
letter was also read from Dr. Harold Fas- 
nacht, president of La Verne College. 


Mr. Fischer, a native of Calitornia, re- 
ceived his early education in San Diego 
County; during his 36 years of service at 
Bonita he has served as teacher of agricul- 
ture, teacher of science, leader in Hi-Y 
work, and principal. 


Mr. Fischer is contributing two daugh- 
ters and a son to his chosen profession, — 
Madge Fischer is teacher of home econom- 
ics at Bonita; Enid Fischer is associate 
professor of physical education at La Verne 
College; and Robert Fischer is an assistant 
to the superintendent in the Norwalk 
Schools. A second son, Walter Fischer, is 
engaged in farming at La Verne and his 
wife is a teacher. 


R. E. Walker, district superintendent at 
Bonita, presented a slide projector to Mr. 
Fischer as a gift of appreciation from those 
present at the banquet. Evron Karges, 
secretary of the San Gabriel Valley 
Y.M.C.A., presented Mr. Fischer a certifi- 
cate of recognition and service pin for 
his many years of work as leader of Hi-Y 
groups. 


Pasadena Alumnae Chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta recently was hostess at the Founders 
Day Luncheon held in the Ball Room of 
the Hotel Huntington, Pasadena. All 
Southern California Council Chapters were 
represented by their presidents, members 
and distinguished guests, wellknown in the 
field of education. 


Lorene Fritch, president of the Pasadena 
Alumnae Chapter, presided and presented 
national honorary guests: Dr. Mary Sinclair 
Crawford, Katharine Lee Carey, Dr. Clara 
Schmitt. 


The co-ordinator of counselling and 
guidance for the Pasadena City Schools, 
Anna L. Davis, served as toastmaster and 
presented the speaker of the afternoon. 
Mrs. Jane Hood, co-ordinator of general 
education, Pasadena City Schools, who 
spoke on, The Role of the Teacher in the 
Community. 


Mrs. Frances Ohlheiser presented a trib- 
ute to the Founders and songs were sung 
by Sally Hazzard, student at Pasadena City 
College. Hail to the Founders, Pi Lambda 
Theta hymn, was accompanied by Mrs. 
Evelyn Lowe. 








In Memoriam 








Frederick Curtion 


OLLEAGUES, current and past, were 
shocked to learn of the sudden death 
of Frederick Curtion, 55-year-old music su- 
pervisor at Richland School in Shafter, Kern 
County. Curtion died November 3, the ap- 
parent victim of coronary thrombosis and 
the lingering effects of a pneumonia attack 
of last year. 


He is remembered at Shafter by fellow 
teachers, townspeople, and by his students, 
for his musical ability, his teaching skill and 
patience, his organizational knack, and above 
all, for his love and understanding of 


children. 


Born in Oklahoma in 1895, Curtion 
served in the Armed Forces in World 
War I; in 1922 he was awarded his Bachelor 
of Arts degree from Oklahoma Normal 
School. Five years as high school principal 
and history teacher in Ottawa, Oklahoma, 
were succeeded by a B.Sc. in Education in 
1928 from Northwestern State Teachers 
College at Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 


He served as city supervisor of music in 
Starke, North Dakota, until 1936; from 
1936 until 1941 he was superintendent of 
schools in Thompson Falls, Montana; he 
was awarded a Master’s in 1937 from Sher- 
wood Music School, Chicago. Returning 
again to more direct contact with his first 
loves, music and direct teaching of chil- 
dren, he served as superintendent and music 


NEW brushless paint 


mixes right on 
wet paper 






























HANDIPAINT 


paT. PENDING 


You simply sprinkle Genie Handi- 
paint on wet Handipaint paper, 
spread and blend the powder with 
a wet hand. No mixing before- 
hand—no surplus afterwards. 
When your painting is finished, it 
lies flat and smooth, dries without 
ironing. Genie Handipaint never 
freezes, never spoils. It is econom- 
ical, harmless to skin or clothing, 
easy to use. The cardboard can- 
ister opens and closes with a simple 
turn of the metal shaker top. 4 or 
8 oz. sizes in red, yellow, blue, 
green, brown or black. To learn 
more about this sensational new 
medium, send for Genie Handi- 
paint Folder to Dept. ST, 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in California are: 
Victor R. Watson, Dist. Mor. 
Charles J. Ahern - B. W. Ansell 


Artista water colors No. 07W offers 7 whole pans of semi- 
moist paint in California color assortment. No brush. 
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Now You Can Spend Your Easter Vacation in 1951 in 


INCOMPARABLE DEATH VALLEY 


if you enroll as a student in the Spring Session of the 


WEST COAST NATURE SCHOOL 


The dates of the session, March 18 to 24, inclusive, coincide with the 


Spring vacation in most California public schools 


The teaching staff will be composed of authorities in natural science 


College credit will be given 


Accommodations are limited — for further information write at once to 


WEST COAST NATURE SCHOOL, SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Shange of Address 


F your name and address, as shown 
on the cover of your magazine, is 
NOT correct, please immediately 
notify CTA Journal, 391 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 8, California. 
Whenever you change your ad- 
dress, notify us, stating in full your 
old address, as well as your new one. 


“‘ON-THE-JOB”’ 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 
The special "On-the-Job" Liability 
Insurance policy, arranged by the Bay 


and Southern Sections of California 


Teachers Association, is now avail- 
able Statewide to members of CTA 
for three years. 


Any teacher may apply for this 
broad coverage by mailing the fol- 
lowing to either: 


CTA (Bay Section), 391 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 8, California, 
or CTA (Southern Section), 612 


South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 
14, California. 


Residence Address 
Position and School 


CTA Membership Number 


Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & 
RIVERS, INC., for: 


$3.00 for | yr. ...or $7.50 for 3 yrs........... 
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teacher in Lincoln, 
Nevada, until 1946. 


During the four years he served at Rich 
land School in Shafter he organized . 
dent participation in instrumental ‘ead 
from a beginning of some 30 pupils in ¢, 
instrumental program to its present peak i 
well over 200 children, or over 10 4 
cent of the school population. He was z | 
a moving spirit in the classroom wail 
program and in local professional in-service 
and extra-curricular activities. At the tins 
of his death he was treasurer of Richlan 
Teachers Club, the local CTA and NEA 
affiliate. : 





Alamo, and Eureka 





His philosophy was simple and direct: he 
thought all children should be given the 
opportunity to appreciate and, if at all pos. 
sible, to participate in music and music 
making. His interests were wide; he was, 
perennial student at in-service teacher edy, 
cation classes; and his reading ranged from 
metaphysics to modern arts and sciences 
His contribution was greatly appreciated 
and his loss is deeply felt. He was a succes 
in every sense of the word. — Harmon L. 
Thompson, Shafter. 


Mrs. Louise Stephens 
RS. LOUISE STEPHENS, one of 


Sweetwater Union High School’s mos 
beloved teachers, died on November 6, 
1950. She was born in Denver, educated 
in Denver, graduated from Sweetwater as 
valedictorian of her class, was granted her 
AB degree and her general secondary cre. 
dential from University of California, 
Berkeley. 


She had taught speech for a number of 
years, but her last assignment was as teacher 
of English and family living and as senior 
counsellor. Her principal, Allen A. Camp 
bell paid her this tribute: 


“Mrs. Louise Stephens was counsellor, 
teacher, and friend to every student and 
faculty member with whom she _ worked. 
She was loved, admired, and_ respected 
for her unselfish and untiring devotion to 
the task to which she had dedicated her 





self — the education and guidance of youth | 


“Students of 
School will long remember Mrs. Stephens 
for her qualities of personality and leader 
ship. During the 17 years that she was 
a member of this faculty an untold number 
of students have been endowed with the 
active desire for personal achievement and 
like numbers encouraged to still greater 
accomplishments through her genuine in 
terest in the problems of her students. Mem: 
bers of the faculty will remember her for 
the sincerity that she maintained in all pro 
fessional relationships. Her vital interest 
in all matters of value to school and stw 
dents served to encourage and_ stimulate 
growth in all those phases of school life that 
make for the maintenance of a good school 
and the development of worthy future 
citizens.” — Sent in by Mrs. Helen R. 
Berger, Teacher of Journalism, Sweetwater 
Union High School, National City, San 
Diego County. 


Myrtle Field 


N the passing of Myrtle Field the Santa 
Monica City Teachers Association suf 
fered a real loss. Few teachers, however, 
have left behind them so much in the way 
of lasting influence and continuing achieve’ 
ment as did Myrtle Field. She was elected 
to the Association presidency as an elemen’ 
tary teacher, from McKinley School, in 
1943 and served two terms. 
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Building on the sincere efforts and prog: 
ade by her predecessors, she achieved 
q degree of solidarity and professionalization 
for the Association that not only topped the 
ast, but laid a broad and firm base upon 
which the Association has continued to 


ress M 


grow. . : . 7 
Her influence was felt in the State Asso- 


ciation, where she helped to start the Camp 
Seeley program, which has become increas- 
yely popular. 

— a you will recall that I was elected 
to the S.M.C.T.A. presidency without hav- 
ing served on the Executive Board and that 
my immediate predecessor was on leave of 
absence, so that it fell to Myrtle Field to 
serve as my source of advice on almost 
everything, from protocol to who best could 
serve on this or that. 

As things progressed with the Associa- 
tion she took keen delight in the progress. 
Here she was especially served by the 
teachers and by Mrs. Anderson at Lincoln 
lunior High (where she had been trans- 
ferred during her presidency), who during 
her protracted illness kept her informed of 
the doings of the Association. 

Not only for his common interest with 
her in the profession, but for his loving 
care and efforts for her physical wellbeing 
we can be very grateful to Royal Field, her 
husband, a teacher in Roosevelt High 
School in Los Angeles. 

She received her schooling in St. Louis 
and graduated from Washington University 
there. She taught in the St. Louis schools 
for two years, coming to California in 1928. 
She taught in Santa Monica from 1929 until 
her retirement in January 1950, being on 
sick leave the past several years because of 
arthritis. — J. Stanley Brode, Santa Monriica. 


[ ntroducing 


‘It's News to Me” 


HESE announcements by manufacturers 

of new products are of professicnal inter- 
est to educators. You may compare these 
items with others to be found in your school 
supply store. If unable to find them locally, 
write to this magazine. 


Three Number Wheels to make it fun for 
little folks to learn addition, sub- 
traction and multiplication. Each wheel 
teaches one subject, and because the only 
answer which can show is the correct one, 
there can be no error. The game aspect for 
school and home will stimulate interest and 
faster learning. Wheels 25c each plus 10c 
on each order to cover mailing costs, quan- 
tity discounts on school orders. 


easily 


Westone is an antiseptic floor treatment 
with bacteriostatic properties. Has also been 
used successfully cn blackboards, chalk 
rails, bookshelves, desks, Venetian blinds 
and other eyuipment. Because it keeps the 
air free from dust, it prevents cross-infec- 
tion where children are crowded into rela- 
tively small areas. 


Sky-Lift stand large- 
audience size wall and ceiling screens to 
either a tripod or platform model. It per- 
mits the use of a large-size screen wherever 
a permanent installation is impractical. The 
Sky-Lift will handle screens up to 12’ x 12’ 
in size. Strength with light weight construc- 
tion is a feature. 


screen converts 


Ted 


COMING 
January 1, 1951 - 


EVENTS 
New Year's Day. 

January 3-5— State Department of 
Education, Division of Instruction; divisional 
conference. Sacramento. 

January 5— California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, Southern 
Section; monthly meeting. Los Angeles. 

January 5, 6 — California School Super- 
visors Association, Central Coast Section; 
regular mecting. Asilomar. 

January 6— School Library Association 
of California, Southern Section; book break- 
fast. Manning's, 319 West Fifth Street, 
Los Angeles. 

January 6 —- CTA Central Section; advis- 
ory committee meeting. Fresno. 

January 8 —- California State Legislature; 


opening of the 1951 General Session at 
Sacramento. 

January 10, 11 California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers: State Board of 


San Francisco. 
National Conference for 
Washing- 


Managers meeting. 
January 10-17 
Elementary Physical Education. 

ton, D. C. 


January 12-13 — California Agricultural 


Teachers Association; Governing Board 
meeting. Fresno. 

January 13—California Industrial 
Education Association, Southern Section: 


Ontario. 
- California 


fall convention 


January 13 Association for 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Southern Section: 
ence. Anaheim. 
January 13 
Council; regular meeting. 
Headquarters, Los Angeles. 
(Continued on Page 32) 


14th annual fall confer- 


-CTA Southern Section 
At the Section 





You'll be getting to know them soon in the first-grade program* of 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 


A new basal series for grades one to eight 


MIRIAM BLANTON HUBER 


MARY M. BARTLETT 


*The 


by ARTHUR I. GATES 


FRANK SEELY SALISBURY 
MAE KNIGHT CLARK 
HELEN CROSSEN 


rst-grade program is now available and the 


rest of the primary unit will be published this spring. 


New York e Chicago « Atlanta TH E MA C MILLA N C OM PA N Y Boston ¢ Dallas « San Francisco 
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CELESTE COMEGYS PEARDON 


ALTHEA BEERY 


We invite you to write for information. 


31 


OUPVS eee 


or fe Abshing 


S° that our advertisers may serve you 
best, please fill out all coupons com- 
pletely and without address abbreviations. 


If not using the school address, indicate 
clearly that the material is to be sent to your 
home. 


For quicker action, write the advertisers 
directly. 


The coupon below is for your conven- 
ience in ordering several items. 


48b. Named Passenger Trains—a 24- 
page list of railroad passenger trains in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico which 
are identified by names. Suitable for social 
studies and business classes. Extra copies 
available for free classroom distribution. 
Association of American Railroads. 


47b. The Music America Loves Best 
Record Catalog — a 240-page catalog of the 
finest music performed by the world’s 
greatest artists on RCA Victor records. 
Radio Corporation of America. 


46b. Leaflet, “Setting Up Your Audio- 
Visual Education Program,” describes a 
new, easy-to-use handbook prepared by the 
Audio-Visual Education Department of 
California that may be ordered through 
Society for Visual Education. Tersely writ- 
ten and cleverly illustrated, the handbook 
is an excellent guide for anyone concerned 
with audio-visual education. 


43b. King Coal Quiz—a fascinating 
new booklet which gives some surprising 
information on the coal industry and its 
relation to other industries. Bituminous 
Coal Institute. 


37b. Book Cover Sample — made of 
tough soil-and-moisture-resistant kraft. Will 


fit all books. Sharp’s Redi-Cut Book Covers. 


31b. See All the World Here in Amer- 
ica— Greyhound’s newest wall mural; 8 
teet long; lithographed in full color. Shows 
9 outstanding beautiful spots in America 
compared with similar spots in other parts 
of the world. Includes 4 lesson topics. 
One to a teacher. Greyhound Lines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


American Seating Company.......... 3rd cover 
Binney and Smith Company..................-- 29 
Bituminous Coal Institute.............. 2nd cover 


California Casualty Indemnity 


Baxcunnee 6.28) ago ees ee 16, 17 
California Teachers Association 

Vlssto: Tnstitance «20:02. 200062) asc 16, 17 
Galifornia Test: Buateau....2.:.222..202:-24 4 
Central Scientific Company...................- 28 
Charles, Ryan @ Rivers, Inc..................- 30 
Christian Science Monitor, The.............- aA 
Davis Travel Service, Jehiel.................... 28 
Educators Furniture @ Supply Co......... 24 
Ginn and Companiy............................... 22 
Heath and Company, D. C..................... 29 
Jehiel Davis Travel Service...................- 28 
Real: rOtnere 22.22 eth 22 
Macmillan Company, The.....................- 31 
Monroe Company, Inc., The................-- 30 
Radio Corporation of America................ 20 
San Jose State ‘College...........--.225-.22.5:. 30 
Sharp @ Company, Inc.......................... 26 
Singer Company, Inc., The L. W........... 28 
Society for Visual Education............... s) 28 
Standard Oil Company .................. 4th cover 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters............ 23 
University of California, Los Angeles.... 30 
Webster Publishing Company ................ 27 
West Coast Nature School.....................- 30 
Wrigley, Jr. Company, William............ 25 





4b. Catalog No. 225 — features a com- 
plete line of folding tables, including cafe- 
teria and kindergarten tables. The Monroe 
Company. 


41b. Catalog of Physical Education Books 
——is an excellent source of information 
about books available for teaching skills in 
the field of health, physical education, rec- 
reation, outdoors, crafts, sports, dance, etc. 
A. S. Barnes & Company. 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Cihcago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 


enclosed for each item checked. 


48b 47b 46b 43b 


Subject taught 


School name 


Z 


37b 31b 4b 41b 


COMING EVENTS 


(Continued from Page 31) 


January 18-20 — Southwest Co 


the Education of Spanish Speakin uncil op 


conference. Los Angeles. 
January 19—-CTA Northern Section 
Executive Board; dinner meeting 


Sacramento. 
January 19, 20 — National Commission 
on Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards; regional conference. Phoenix 
Arizona. F 
January 20——-CTA Central Section 
Council; regular meeting. Fresno. 

January 20—-CTA Northern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Sacramento. 

January 22 — School Library Association 
of California, Southern Section; regular 
meeting. Compton Junior College Library, 

January 25-27 — Conservation of Natural 
Resources; 2nd regional conference 
University of California campus, Berkeley, 

January 27 — CTA Bay Section Council: 
regular meeting. Womens City Club, 
San Francisco. 

February 1-3—-California Young 
Farmers Association; annual convention, 
Redding. 

February 2, 3 — Audio-Visual Education 
Association of California and California 
School Supervisors Association (San Joaquin 
Valley Section); 2nd annual joint 
conference. Fresno. 

February 3—CTA State Board of 
Directors; regular meeting. San Francisco. 

February 3 School Library Association 
of California, Southern Section; book break 
fast. Manning's, 319 West Fifth Street, 
Los Angeles. 

February 3 — California Association for 
Childhood Education; Southern Section 
meeting. Glendale. 

February 9—California School 
Supervisors Association; Bay Section meet: 
ing. Claremont Hotel, Berkeley. 

February 10-14 — National Association 
of Secondary School Principals; 35th annual 
convention. New York. 

February 10-15 — Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development; 
annual convention. Detroit. 

February 12 — Lincoln’s Birthday. 

February 14 — Valentine’s Day. 

February 15 — Susan B. Anthony Day. 

February 16-18—NEA Division of 
Travel Service; National Council for 
Education Travel. Atlantic City. 

February 16-20 — National School Boards 





Association; annual convention. Atlantic 
City. 

February 17 — California Agricultural 
Teachers Association, Southern Region; 


spring meeting. San Dimas. 

February 17— California Elementary 
Schoo] Administrators Association, Southern 
Section; regular meeting. Anaheim. 

February 17—-National Teacher 
Examinations given at testing centers 
throughout USA. For details address 
Educational Testing Service, P.O. Box 592, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

February 17-18 — California Association 
for Childhood Education; state conference. 
San Jose. 

February 17-22— American Association of 
School Administrators; annual convention. 
Atlantic City. 

February 18-21—-NEA Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction; conference. 
Atlantic City. 





February 19 — National School Public 
Relations Association; 
Atlantic City. 

February 19-21—- NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals; winter 
meeting. Atlantic City. 


winter meeting. 
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Our friendly, experienced staff 
knows your problems and is eager 
to serve you. Our large warehouse 
stocks mean prompt shipment of 
your exact wants. Share the satis- 
faction of hundreds of other alert 
teachers who make us headquarters 
for all that’s best in school furniture 
and supplies. Write for our big, 
free catalog, a valuable handbook 


for your desk! 





‘Ast our free catalog 
your school needs! — 


School Desks and Chairs 
School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 

Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Bleachers 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Bulletin Boards 

Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 

Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 

Primary Materials 





American Bodiform Auditorium Chair 





This full-upholstered chair offers maxi- 
mum beauty with comfort, durability, 
andeasy housekeeping. Automaticsafety- 
fold action; no pinching or tearing haz- 
ards. Available with folding tablet-arm. 











Teachers and children agree in praise of new 
American Universal “Ten-Twenty” Desk 


More AND More, the ‘“Ten-Twenty” American Universal Desk 
is proving to be the key to the co-ordinated classroom. Teachers 
praise its exclusive 3-position top, so easily and quietly adjusted 
to 20° slope, 10° slope, or level position, according to the work 
being done. They like the orderliness with which children get 
in and out, thanks to the 45° swivel either way—a feature which 
reduces body torque due to right or left hand and eye prefer- 
ences. Children like the automatic fore-and-aft adjustment for 


focal accommodation to all work on top in each use position. 


Tepucar N MOL 
FREE! Write for “The Co-ordinated Class- ) ! 
room” by Darell Boyd Harmon; also “The ‘ 
Case for the ‘Ten-Twenty’,” with detailed \ 
reports by educators now using this desk. BETTER SCHOOLS Mane 








207 Van Ness Ave. South, San Franeiseo 3 


6900 Avalon Bivd.. Los Angeles 3 





New “RPM” developed by Atomic Energy 


OUBLES THE LIFE 
F AUTO ENGINES! 


...in the toughest test a motor gets! 














( 
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Our scientists equipped test engines Cold-operation tests simulated New RPM Motor Oil was shown to 





with atomically treated rings; for the stop-and-go driving conditions. New 
first time actually measured wear with “RPM” was compared with best con- engines between major overhauls due 
Geiger counters, as it took place! Thus ventional oils.* Results were startling! to lubrication. Laboratory tests proved 
brand New “RPM” was developed. For New “RPM” was a star performer! it. Severe road tests backed it up. 


double the life of average automobile 


Finest engine insurance you can buy! 


No motor oil gives you better protection than New “RPM.” 
Compared with conventional motor oils,* it doubles the life of 
average engines between major overhauls due to lubrication. 
It cuts in half the wear-rate of such critical engine parts as 
piston rings and cylinder walls. It doubles protection against 
gummy carbon, acid, corrosion, rust and varnish... maintains 
the low-oil-consumption life of the average engine twice as 
long. Sold with a money-back guarantee of satisfaction. 
*“ Premium Type” oilsas designated by 
the American Petroleum Institute. 


STANDARD 
STATIONS 





